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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today 
centered on science, World Book Encyclopedia 
can be an invaluable help to you in planning 
meaningful science experiences for boys and 
girls. World Book will add to your own back- 
ground and give you material for preparing 
interesting, accurate presentations that will 
be long-remembered by your students. 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Try this “experiment” yourself: look up 
“Space Travel” or “Radar” or “Plant,” for 
example, and see how easily and clearly you 
can present these subjects to 
your class with the help of the 
modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send 
for the free booklet offered below. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia 
service booklet for teachers, ‘‘With 
World Book, Science is Method.”’ 





. . . . a a . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
« World Book Encyclopedia 

. Dept. 1425 Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please send me your new science booklet for teachers, 
“With World Book, Science is Method.” 
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In this issue... 


Helping children learn to spell 
correctly in written English is prob- 
ably one of the jobs we perform most 
poorly in the elementary school. This 
is true not because we have neglected 
the problem of spelling, nor because 
we have neglected to call children’s 
attention to their spelling errors, but 
because the problem is so subtle that 
its solution has seemed to evade us. 
H. Frank Bradford, “Afraid To 
Write? Or Afraid To Spell?” p. 31. 

Our most common teaching tech- 
niques seem to be geared to the idea 
that children have acquired more of 
the rudiments of written language 
than is actually possible. As children 
get older their writing is apt to be- 
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Janet D. Harris, “Full Speed Ahead 
for Written Communication,” p. 34. 

Spelling has long held the highly 
unmotivating position of “knowledge 
for its own sake”... we can brighten 
the whole picture by being willing to 
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It gives a mana feeling of pride... 
And that’s the way we feel about the Seconp EpiTIon of 


English Ils Our Language 
by Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


and with good reason. For here is a series that 





will delight both you and your pupils. Boys and girls 
discover that language learning is fun when it is combined 
with their interests and activities (and you will 

like the unexcelled teacher aids). The complete program 
includes ‘Texts, Studybooks, Guides, ‘Teacher’s Editions 
of Texts and Studybooks. 


May we show you this fine series for grades 2-8? 


IT GIVES A 
MAN 
A FEELING 
Of PRIDE... 
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A Change or Two 


There have been a couple of changes in our magazine this year. Quite possibly, they've 
slipped by you unnoticed. 

For one thing, we’ve abandoned the battlefield of simplified English. Tho has become 
though, thru is now through, and technic is technique. Although undoubtedly our lan- 
guage could do with some judicious weeding out of superfluous letters, we decided 
that this was not our mission in life—and what’s more we doubted that we were making 
much of a dent on Mr. Webster. 

Another change has been a little more weighty—speaking literally. Gradually, the mag- 
azine has been growing larger. This issue, as you will see, is 64 pages—although theo- 
retically the NEP is a 48-page publication. The reason for this is quite simple. We don’t 
know what to leave out! In developing a theme, we try to present a balanced group of 
articles dealing with various aspects of the topic. And, in addition, we try to print some 
i “extra” articles unrelated to the theme, reviews of current books, professional associa- 
tion news, and special features such as this month’s report on the Annual Meeting. More 
and more, the result is 56 or 64 pages. 

So if you find yourself taking longer to reach the back cover (naturally, you read 
everything!) it’s not because you've suddenly become a slow reader. It’s just that the 


magazine is a bit more weighty—we hope in more ways than one, 
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DISCOVERING MEANINGS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


by Grossnickle and Brueckner 


A new professional book for use by teachers 
in the elementary grades. Places the empha- 
sis on classroom procedures and techniques 
rather than on theory. $5.32 


DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL 
UNDERSTANDING IN THE 
UPPER GRADES 


by Brueckner, Grossnickle and Reckzeh 


The companion volume to Discovering 
Meanings in Arithmetic. Developed espe- 
cially for use by teachers at the junior 
high school level and beyond, this helpful 
professional book offers new techniques 
and methods, stressing the development of 
principles rather than the teaching of 
specifics. $4.80 


HELPING CHILDREN 
UNDERSTAND SCIENCE 


by Dowling, Freeman, Lacy and Tippett 


This indispensable aid to the science 
teacher relates the developmental and 
growth characteristics of children to the 
kind of science experiences they under- 
stand and enjoy. $3.60 


PUPPETS GO TO SCHOOL 


by Helen V. Williams 


Simple-to-follow directions for making pup- 
pets of all varieties from easily obtainable 
materials. Actual plays as well as sugges- 
tions for staging are included. $3.00 


The John C. Winston Company 
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Blanche Building 
Marianna, Fla. 
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(Note: The following invitation was extended 
to Tennessee Ernie Ford, nationally known en- 
tertainer, to participate in a panel discussion on 
the education children are receiving in the schools 
today as part of the 1959 Annual Meeting of the 
Department held in Los Angeles in March. The 
letter was sent by Dr. Andrew D. Holt, coordina- 
tor for the panel.) 


“Dear Ernie: 

The Elementary School Principals of America are 
having their annual convention in Los Angeles, 
February 28-March 4, and have asked me to preside 
at a panel discussion on Sunday evening, March 1. 
Since this is a bit early for spring plowing, I have 
agreed to accept. The purpose of the panel is to have 
three or four of the nation’s outstanding entertain- 
ers tell what they think about the education their 
young ’uns are receiving. 

“There will be several thousand elementary school 
principals from all over the nation, including a passel 
from Tennessee, in attendance at the meeting. I 
understand the program will be transcribed for use 
in school meetings of every description throughout 
the nation during the coming year. If you will con- 
sent to be on the program, I’ll guarantee that the re- 
cording will be played at every PTA meeting, hog 
calling, and chittlin’ supper in Sullivan County for 
the next ten years. 

“My request is supposed to soften you up a bit so 
that when the officials of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education 
Association extend you the formal invitation you 
will fall over yourself accepting it. 

“Your many friends here at the University join 
me in sending you our very best wishes.” 

Andrew D. Holt 

Vice President 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
(We might add . . . Tennessee Ernie Ford did 
accept the invitation. See page 41 for a photo- 
graph of Tennessee Ernie with the panel mod- 
erator, Andrew Holt, and the DESP President 
and Executive Secretary.) 
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THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1959 Copyright 
Second Edition Primer through Grade 8 


To meet the needs of all pupils, the Second Edition stresses 
the understanding (the “why’’) of arithmetic. It includes an 
unusual study of groups to make clear the meaning and uses 
of numbers; problem-solving activities to extend number 
thinking to everyday living; specially prepared number stories 
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to motivate and enrich understanding; a superior presenta- 

nded tion of fractions; intensive and continuous drill, practice, and 
: maintenance activities; and a thorough testing program to 
alien diagnose and measure pupil progress. 
hools_ | 
fthe | THE TEACHER’S EDITIONS —“... easier to use than not to use” 
The The Teacher's Editions provide specific suggestions and instructions to help the teacher 
dina- gear teaching methods and demonstrations to the needs of each ability group. Each page 

of the basic text is shown in full size and color with answers to all problems and exercises. 

Also included are additional problems, practice materials, enrichment activities, and tests. 
a are 
cles, | Row, Peterson and Company 
a Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
ch 1. 
have 
have 
tain- 
i Recent and Forthcomi 

_.. Recent and Fort coming... 

hool ~ = Pe 


wa || EARLY THE 
“ise ELEMENTARY _PREADOLESCENT 
baa EDUCATION Three Major Concerns 


By By 
fon MYRTLE M. IMHOFF | MARY JANE LOOMIS 
This text presents an organized overview of the This new text is based upon the premise that 
t so basic concepts, theory, and practice of demo- | social aspects of the preadolescent age can often | 
Ele- cratic education for young children. It is divided be competing factors instead of supporting ones 
tion into four parts. Part I gives a complete overview in enabling the child to achieve academic readi 
you of the field of early elementary education. Part ness for junior high school. The text discusses 
II discusses and develops the basic objectives of the behaviors manifested by preadolescents in 
join education, the values of early education, and the their (1) aspirations of greater independence, 
theory of the teaching-learning processes. Part (2) striving for sexual identifications, and (3) 
III is concerned with practice based on the con- looking ahead to junior high school living, in 
tent discussed in Part II. Part IV discusses past the belief that intelligent understanding of these 
{ and futare trends in the education of young aspects will better enable teachers and parents to 
children. 371 pages, $5.00 guide the child’s behavior. Just Published 


- | | CAppleton- Century-Crofts, Inc. 
vl 35 West 32nd Street ONew York 1, CNew York 
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In Kindergarten 


fascinating what you'll do with this easy interlock! 


You can build stores that stay up for days. You can 
build bridges to march across. You can _ build 
houses, boats, steps, all kinds of different things, 
quickly, one right after the other. 


You can build anything—and the things you build 
are steady ... safe to climb on, jump off, crawl 
into ... thanks to interlocking ends on each jumbo- 
size Mor-Pla block. 


The interlock is simple. Children work on their 
projects by themselves. Teacher doesn’t need to 


4-CAR 
BLOK-TRAIN 








an adult. Birch plywood. 


$18. 


(blocks not included 
with train) 





R. H. Stone Products 


6 


Your blocks lock on these sturdy 
cars—make a train big enough 
to really ride. Strong—will hold 


. First Grade AND Special Class .. . 


help. This means hollow block play that encourages 
growth in independence, in responsibility. 


Because building takes but a moment—your teach- 

ers can use these blocks as a teaching material many 

times a day ... to enrich vocabulary, to help chil- 

dren “see” space relationships and number concepts 
. to help slow learners catch up. 


And—your Mor-Pla blocks are guaranteed. Send 
for free booklet now—have it handy when you 
requisition ! 


Begin with Basic Mor-Pla Jumbo Blox 
Unit #4—makes dozens of child-size 
structures. Kiln-dried, Grade A Pond- 
erosa Pine. Twelve 6 x 6 x 12” blocks, 
four 36” boards. 

50 $30 


All prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 





ORDER DIRECT: 


mor-pla jumbo-blox 


Dept. P-5 Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Vote on 


DESP Dues Increase 


At the time of the regular annual election of 
officers by mail ballot in January, the members 
of the Department were asked to vote also on 
several proposed amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws. Among these were proposals to in- 
crease annual membership dues from $5 to $8 
and life membership fees from $100 to $160. 

30th of these amendments were defeated. The 
vote on the annual membership dues was 3605 in 
favor to 2960 opposed; on the life membership 
Although a 
majority favored the passage of these questions, 


fee, 3451 in favor to 3114 opposed. 


the Constitution and Bylaws require that “adop- 
tion of a proposed amendment shall be by two- 
thirds vote of the active members voting on the 
amendment .. .” (Bylaws, Article IX, Section 3). 


DESP Finances 

With the defeat of these propositions, the De- 
partment must reassess its financial position and 
the nature of the program which can be carried 
out with the funds available. 

The December NArTIONAI 


1958 issue of THE 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL contained extensive in- 
formation about the income and expenditures of 
the DESP over the past decade. During the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1958, expenditures exceeded 
income by nearly $10,000, deficit is 
again anticipated for the current vear. The bal- 
ance must be made up out of emergency funds. 


Current expenditures per member are $11.42 with 


and some 


income from dues c arrying less than 50 percent 
of the cost of operating the Department's pro- 
gram. Sale of publications, conference fees, and 
advertising provide additional—although limited 
-sources of income. 
The Executive Committee’s recommendation 
to increase membership fees was prompted by 
the fact that the Department cannot continue to 
operate on a deficit basis and by the fact that in- 
come from sources other than dues cannot be 
expanded to any significant extent. 

The through higher dues 


money obtained 


would have made it possible to continue the De- 
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partment’s present program and to offer addi- 
tional services in a number of areas. 


Cancellation of Directory 


In view of the defeat of the amendments to in- 
crease membership fees, the Executive Commit- 
tee has taken action to cancel publication of the 
1959 Membership Directory and Annual Report. 
This decision has been made with regret for the 
curtailment of services which it involves for the 
membership, but with the conviction that it is 
unavoidable. The Executive Secretary's 
report on the Department’s program will be dis- 
tributed to the membership in another form; 
there will be, however, no directory of members 
for the year 1958-59. 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAI 
to be provided as part of the regular member- 


annual 


The Yearbook and THE 
will continue 


ship service. 
In addition, the Department will necessarily 
activities. Ex- 


have to curtail a number of other 


penditures for field services, for special publica- 
tions, and for certain aspects of the Annual Meet- 
ing will be held to a minimum. 


Increase To Be Proposed Again 

Under the provisions of the Department's Con- 
stitution and Bylaws, amendments must be pre- 
sented at a business meeting for approval for 
submission to the total membership. The Execu- 
tive Committee expects to present another pro- 
posal to increase DESP dues and life membership 
fees at the 1960 business meeting in St. Louis. If 
approved for submission to the membershp, the 
amendments will be voted meee by mail ballot in 


No. change 


January 1961. ge in Department dues 
could become effective until the beginning of 
the 1961-62 membership year. 

At this strategic time in 
the Executive Committee 
afford to 


Nor can it afford not to have available the funds 


American education, 
feels the national De- 
partment cannot curtail its services. 
with which to expand the program in order to 


meet better the growing needs of the profession. 
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Teachers, parents, and pupils in English-speak- 
ing nations have never ceased to express concern, 
even frustration, over spelling as a subject in the 
school curriculum. At times, frustrations have 
led to a feeling of futility, a belief that it is al- 
most impossible for pupils to master skills so 
complex and so apparently illogical as the spell- 
ing of our English language. 

Such frustrations have sometimes resulted 
long periods of neglect of spelling in schools; at 
other times educators have redoubled their ef- 
forts to find solutions to the vexations of this 
school subject. During the past 100 years, much 
research has been undertaken to improve the 
teaching and learning of spelling. This article 
will give a brief review of these efforts and will 
present evidence that the knowledge we now 
possess, both of the nature of our language and 
of the nature of learning, gives real hope for 
apeting improvement. 


Jen S. Henne is an author 
Paul R. Hanna is Lee Jacks Professor of Child 
Education, Stanford University, California. 
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SPELLING as a 
SCHOOL SUBJECT 


owe ; | a brief history 


it i 





and former teacher. 





JEAN S. 
PAUL 


How Writing May Have Begun 


Writing was surely an invention born of an 
overwhelming need to communicate with others 
who were not physically present, or perhaps to 
emphasize a vocal description through visual 
representation. To be able to communicate with 
others by speech was a long step on the high- 
way of civilization; to be able to communicate 
with others by means of written symbols was a 
giant stride. 

Just as the first speech originated in the crude 
imitation of sounds in nature, so the first writ- 
ing very likely was an imitation of what man 
saw in his everyday environment. We are not 
sure whether man began to draw pictures as a 
method of conveying his ideas or whether, hav- 
ing drawn pictures, he hit upon this as a means 
of communicating. Whatever the sequence, we 
know that man’s first efforts at writing were 
pictorial. 

From pictorial communication, man moved 
slowly on to ideography (the representation of 
ideas as distinct from that of pictorial objects, as 
in ancient Chinese characters). Other peoples in- 
vented phonography (the pictorial representa- 
tion of word sounds, as in modern Chinese char- 
acters). At some point in history, man invented 
syllabaries (a set of characters used to spell a 
syllable rather than a single sound). And finally 
man learned to produce alphabetic scripts (each 
unit sound represented by a letter). This 
achievement sprang, not full-blown but gradu- 
ally and often accidentally, of 
word writing. 

From such indeterminate original sources, our 
present-day alphabet has emerged by way of 
civilizations centered in Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, 


from a system 


Mesopotamia, 
and other areas. 
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Today we assume that the letters of the alpha- 
bet originally represented single sounds, and that 
the first attempts to write a word consisted of 
writing a letter symbol for each sound heard in 
that word. Each successive writing of the word 
was either a direct copy of the original, or an 
independent phonemic (indivisible sound unit) 
analysis and transcription, or an embellished spell- 
ing of the original. Printers in particular, in the 
absence of other authority, assumed the role of 
arbiters of orthography. The whimsy of the 
printers added to the already complicated prob- 
lem of spelling, and was restrained only with 
the advent of the dictionary. 


English W ords Hard To Spell 


Thanks to the English dictionary, spelling is 
today fairly well standardized. But the schools 
are still struggling with the problem of how best 
to teach pupils this “standardized” spelling of our 
language. Pupils and teachers continue to be 
harassed by the “phonetically unreliable” struc- 
ture of E nglish and hounded by the Public which 
demands an improvement in spelling ability and 
performance. 

Why is our language so relatively easy to 
speak, so difficult to spell? English is a hybrid 
language. It is studded with words lifted bodily 
from other languages (e.g., census from Latin, 
bouquet from French). We have borrowed other 
words from other languages and adapted their 
spelling to suit our needs (e.g., religion from the 
French religiun). Many of our original Anglo- 
Saxon spellings were changed after the Norman 
Conquest (e.g., shoppe became shop). 

Since the beginning of language, we have 
slowly modified our pronunciation of words 
from century to century. Six centuries ago, the 
word mouse was pronounced moose and spelled 
with the Norman digraph ow as this phoneme is 
spelled today in the word you. Today we pro- 
nounce mouse quite differently, but we have re- 
tained the original spelling. Small changes, no 
matter how slight in themselves, accumulating 
over the years, grow into dialects that may be 
fascinating to the ear, but are so strange as to 
hinder communication. 

If the written form of an evolving language 
keeps pace with the changes in the phonemes, 
then there is no spelling problem. Our difficulties 
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are compounded when we insist on retaining the 
original spelling of a word, even though we have 
radically altered its pronunciation. Our ancestors 
once spoke of the kee joint and in so doing 
voiced the beginning sound identically with that 
heard at the beginning of such words as keg, 
kite, king. Later, perhaps in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, our ancestors dropped the initial sound and 
pronounced the word nee. Phonemically, this 
probably was an improvement—vee is easier to 
say than k nee. Unfortunately our ancestors neg- 
lected to discard the written symbol (k) w hen 
they dropped the sound. 

This tendency to preserve older spellings in 
the face of gradual change in pronunciation is 
responsible for much of the “ nervousness” about 
spelling. This “nervousness” began to be acute 
in America about the end of the seventeenth 
century. Prior to that time, the colonial atti- 
tude toward spelling was somewhat cavalier. 
Then people began to develop a spelling con- 
science. They worried about correct spelling. 
Ability to spell became a matter of social accep- 
tance. In the eighteenth century, illiteracy and 
even stupidity came to be linked with poor spell- 
ing, while education and intelligence were asso- 
ciated with the ability to spell ‘according to ac- 
cepted standards. 

With the advent of standard spelling as a 
compulsive discipline, spelling textbooks came 
into popular use in schools. So many competing 
spellers appeared during the nineteenth century 
that authors felt compelled to defend the publi- 
cation of “yet another” speller. Town, in 1846, 
wrote in the introduction to his Spelling and De- 
fining Book: “In presenting to the Public a new 
elementary work, for the use of Schools, the 
Author feels bound, briefly to assign the reasons 
which have prompted him to an undertaking 
that might, at first view, appear to be superfluous. 
These reasons, he trusts, will be deemed suffi- 
ciently valid, to free him from the imputation of 

having engaged in a service uncalled for.” 


The Spelling List 


These early spelling textbooks varied greatly 
in the size and in the composition of the spelling 
list. One of the earliest spellers, produced by a 
famous Elizabethan schoolmaster (Richard Mul- 
caster) in 1582, contained an alphabetical list of 
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8,000 words. In his preface he states his object: 
“so manie [words] as maie easilie direct our gen- 
eral writing, because these be the very most of 
those words which we commonly use.” 

In 1842 William B. Fowle published The Com- 
mon School Speller with 14,000 words “carefully 
arranged ay to gh sound, form, or other 
characteristics.” 7 J. S. Denman in his 
Student's ra Book suggested that “by learn- 
ing to spell and define 5,000 words, the pupil will 
obtain a know ledge of the spelling and significa- 
tion of about 15,000.” 

The full range of the size of the lists was 
greater than the 5,000 to 14,000 cited. Parents 
and teachers complained about the burden of 
spelling and wanted to reach agreement on the 
size of the spelling vocabulary. 

But even more vocal was the controversy that 
arose over the usefulness of the words presented 
in the early texts. Would the eventual use to be 
made of them justify including such words as: 
phthisic posthumous tautology and egregious to 
select a few at random from Henderson’s Test 
Words in English Orthography, 1885? 

To find the answer, a rash of research studies 
appeared. Between 1882 and 1930 there were 
published in the United States 624 such studies. 
The composition of a basic spelling list became a 
major research problem. At least 50 investigations 
during this period reported on what words were 
of greatest usefulness in everyday written com- 
munication. Thorndike,’ Ayres,? and Horn® were 
pioneers in analyzing many kinds of adult writ- 
ten expression. Millions of running words were 
examined and frequency counts undertaken to 
discover which words made up the first 100 
most commonly used words, the second 
most commonly used, the third 100, and so on. 

Horn’s final list of 10,000 words of greatest 
importance in the writing of adults was based on 
a study of more than 5 million running words 
and disclosed 36,000 different words. He used 
the followi ing criteria to measure the relative im- 
portance of each word: 


100 


1) Relative frequency of usage 

2) Commonness of use 

3) Spread in different types of writing 

4) Cruciality (as evidenced by penalty for 
misspelling) 

5) Permanency 
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6) Quality of writing in which word is used} Grou 
7) Persistent difficulty 
; On 
Horn’s investigation shows that between four| upon. 
and five thousand of his 10,000 words might well | to gr 
constitute a common core of W riting vocabulary sentat 
needed by everyone. A comparison of his basic In 
list with that used several generations ago indi-{ spelli 
cates that most of these basic words have been | tatior 
in common use for a considerable time. Of| betic: 
100,000 running words occurring in the iene categ 
of Benjamin Franklin, 97 percent of those he} aural 
used 10 or more times are found in Horn’s basic In 
writing vocabulary. ing, | 
Later Coleman‘ and Fitzgerald® made critical} word 
analyses of the methods of v ocabular y determina- | with 
tion used by Thorndike, Horn, and others. They } avera 
concluded that these men had relied too much gone 
on adult material and suggested that a much | spellii 
greater proportion of pupils’ writing should con- amon 
stitute the raw material for future investigations, word 
The two most exhaustive studies which took | unde: 
into account the Fitzgerald and Coleman sugges-| was 1 
tions were made by Rinsland® and McKee.” Rins-| asked 
land analyzed more than 6 million running words, studi¢ 
from letters, themes, examination papers and in- justm 
cidental writing of elementary school children in to ass 
many schools throughout the nation. His tabula- throu 
tion of the frequencies, grade by grade, for all Dis 
words with a frequency of three or above (total| betic: 
for all eight grades) has been a valuable source word 
of information used by most authors of subse- ing o 
quent spelling texts. McKee compiled more than/ stitut 
a million running words, both from children’s word 
writing in school and from their letters. easies 
These and other investigations have resulted} reser 
in a basic list of about 3,000 root words that) tax at 
comprise 98 percent of the words used by chil-| prim: 
dren and adults in written expression. Most spell-} secon 
ers today are pretty much in agreement in pre- frequ 
senting a comparable list of about 3,000 words) pletel 
that research has shown to be basic to the vast. advar 
majority of our writing needs. pils n 
There is some variation in practice: some basic | as art 
lists exclude plurals and derivatives in the count;} Th 
other basic lists include and count the plurals and word 
derivatives as separate words. T hose spellers that diffic 
use a 3,000 basic list of root words only empha-f letter 
size that the daily exercises on forming deriva-}| Mem« 
tives augment the basic root list with another| by 
fifteen to eighteen hundred derivative words. ' word 
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Grouping Words for Teaching 


Once the basic spelling list had been agreed 
upon, researchers turned to the question of how 
to group these 3,000 words into lessons for pre- 
sentation to pupils. 

In any (ungraded) textbook, 
spelling words were usually grouped for presen- 


earlier single 


tation in one of several ways: 1) straight alpha- 
betical lists; 2) ascending order of difficulty; 3) 
categories of words with visual and/or oral- 
aural similarities. 

In spellers using the straight alphabetical list- 
ing, the primary school child studied first the 
with a, then those beginning 
with JB, and so forth. By the time the pupil 
average ability was in the middle grades, he had 
gone ‘all the way through the alphabet and the 
spelling book. But no differentiation was made 
among difficult or easy 
words; 
understanding of the words whose spelling he 
was memorizing. The primary grade pupil was 
asked to learn words fully 
studied by the upper grade pupil. The only ad- 
justment made for the maturity of the pupil was 
to assign him more words per lesson as he moved 
through the graded school. 

Dissatisfaction grew with the straight alpha- 
betical listing and other groupings of spelling 
words were tried. The listing of words in ascend- 
ing order of difficulty 
stituted. In this plan the primary pupil was given 
words which the author of the text thought were 
easiest to spell, and the more difficult words were 
reserved for the upper grades. Thus words like 
tax and due (both of little value and meaning to 
primary pupils) would be found in the same 
second-grade lesson as boy and man (both of high 
frequency usage by primary pupils and com- 
pletely meaningful to young children). But one 
advantage was clearly derived: second- grade pu- 
pils no longer struggled to memorize such words 
as articulate avoirdupois avuncular. 

These early spelling books, whether grouping 
words alphabetically or in ascending order of 
difficulty, all required the pupil to memorize, 
letter by letter, the spelling of each word. This 
memory feat was supposed to be accomplished 


by 1) repeating the names of the letters in the 


words beginning 


words, long or short 


little thought was given to the child’s 


as difficult as those 


came to be widely sub- 


) word in sequence, over and over, until one could 
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name the letters without looking at the book or 
2) copying the letters in sequence whatever num- 
ber of times needed to master the word’s spelling. 

The first method depended upon a combina- 
tion of visual and auditory sensory organs to re- 
inforce the fixation of a word; the second method 
used a combination of visual and kinesthetic to 
master the word. In neither 
notion that there were general principles of spell- 
ing that might be mastered and, 
aid the pupil through growing spelling power to 


case was there any 


once mastered, 


spell new words each year with accuracy and 
with greater ease. 

The theory underlying both the alphabetical 
and ascending- order-of-difficulty grouping of 
words sought mastery of each word as an inde- 
pendent learning act and gave no quarter to the 
theory of developing spelling power. 

3ut not all of the older spellers so grouped 
words for presentation to pupils. Early in the 
nineteenth century, authors were grouping words 
according to similarities of phonemes. Often the 
beginning lessons were made up of nonsense 
syllables followed by lessons presenting words 
illustrating commonly spelled phonemes. As early 
as 1789, Perry and Thomas published a spelling 
called The Only Sure Guide to the English 
Tongue, which presented the spelling words ar- 
ranged in phonemic hp The introduction 
of nonsense syllables (ab ac eb oc, etc.) 
followed by a grouping of ape, one-syllable 
words illustrating the short vowel sounds (can 
pan pet tin cup, etc.). After the simple words 
of one syllable employing the various “regularly” 
spelled vowel sounds had been presented, diph- 
thongs and digraphs were introduced in simple 
After considerable attention to all the 
vowel sounds, the words were grouped alpha- 
betically in ascending order of difficulty. Finally, 
the text presented the dissyllables and poly syl- 
lables, still in phonemic groupings. 

In 1825 the Pronouncing Spelling Book of J. A. 
Cummings used an analogous phonemic presenta- 
tion of words but with better organization of his 
material than that of Perry and Thomas. B. D. 
National Spelling Book, 1831, em- 
ployed the phonemic grouping of words and 
gave considerable attention to diphthongal vowels 
and the unusual spellings of syllables (shun: cean 
cion sion). He also included “rules of spell- 
ing.” 


ca 


was 


words. 


Emerson’s 


to rus ENGLISH TONGUE. 83 


vic-t5*ri-ots tine qftal. -€d  in-mér’ci-fal 
vi-til'i-ty bo-faith fil-nefsin. natural | 
vo-lamin-ois in-fur’nith-éd in-piti-éd | 
iin-blém’ith-ed iin-gém’ er-ciis iin. , ry 











tin-céme'li-néfs in-law filly un-fév’er-ed i 
adulterate barbarian dexterity i 
allegiance barbarity diminn ive 
ambiguous _beatitude efficiently 
amphibious behaviour Speeoslly 

i — beneficence elaborate 
analy hs benevolence endeavouring 

i avatomy bitaminous = enthufialt 

| angelical calamity equivocal 

| annihilate cameleon eltablithed 
antiquity capacity exhilarate 
apocalypfe — capitulare exonerate. 





7.4° 8:3. 8 1X. 
Woros of Four Syllables, accented on the third. 
B-dicD tion = dif-cdn-téni‘éd in-tér-rif’Gon 
de-eu-fFtion Pifcén-tin’ue lég-il-la'tive 
Ad-a-min‘tine dif-pé:-[i‘tion mal-vér-fa'tion 
allegoric  éf-fi-<a’ciove = min-u-lic’ture 
bén-e-fiie’tér  fian-da-mén:M me-di-a46r 
¢il-a-min’co ig-no-ra'miis mi Cid-wén ‘ture 
cél-e-bri‘tion im-ma-tirely 6b-du-rition 
i ¢ir-cim-j7 cént Im-pér-féc'tion Sf-tén-27:ious 
| co-éx,-ift’énce in-ca-pa‘cious 6.rér-bird’én 
i détzi-mént’a! Fi-cén-{ if’ Ent 1é-de-ie’er 
di vin'tuge inde pénd’ én: fa-cér-dd tal 
GICAL Low Lace im-ét-fée'tive  (ic-ra-ménr‘al 
~See ot intéi-léc’sive [ém-i<6'lon 
This Eleventh Edition (17 +98) of heey and Thomas, The 
Only Sure Guide To The English Tongue, is typical of 
the early attempt to arrange words in some order—here 
by number of syllables and the accented syllables. No 
effort was made in this speller to teach first the words 
of common usage. Note the type used for our more 
modern letter s. 





In 1841 appeared Bumstead’s Spelling and 
Thinking in which the spelling words were 
grouped according to similarity of meaning: eye 
saw look stare. 

De V. Chaudron published a Spelling Book 
in 1841 in which he attempted several novel 
presentations. He first introduced the alphabet, 
then words of one letter (a /), words of two 
letters, words of one syllable, etc. In part three 
of his book, he suggested a scheme of “making” 
words by adding a prefix to words already learned 
(b-an c-an), and by adding suffixes to words al- 
ready learned ( be-d he-m). In the remainder 
of his text, he presented words of four and five 
letters in one syllable, then in two syllables; 
words of six and seven letters in one syllable, 
then in two syllables, etc. 

These ungraded spelling books made no at- 
tempt either to grade the list of words or to 
group them in w eekly lessons. This task remained 
for the researches and the authors of the graded 
textbook series to do later. 


Graded Textbook Series 


The graded textbook series came into use in 
the early part of the twentieth century. Spelling 
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had become by this time an important discipline 
and one of the regular subjects in most schools. 
The research problems now centered on how 
the words from the basic list should be graded, 
and how many and which words should appear 
in the weekly list. 

These new graded textbook series first as- 


signed words from the total basic list to the | 
several grades on the basis of frequency of usage | 


as found in the research on social usage referred 


to previously in this article. Typically, from | 


those words that were within the first 500 in 
frequency of usage, from 300 to 400 were se- 
lected for the second grade. Again, from the total 


basic list of words within the second 500 in fre- | 


quency of usage, another 400 or 500 words were 
selected for the third grade list. And similarly, 
the total basic list of three to four thousand 
words was divided into sub-lists of from soo to 
600 words and each sub-list was assigned to 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth grade. 
Prior to the research by Rinsland, McKee, and 
Coleman, the criterion of frequency of adult 
social usage primarily determined the allocation 
of words to the several grades; after Rinsland, 
McKee, and Coleman, a combination of children’s 
and adults’ frequency of usage determined grade 
placement. This added factor resulted in the 
pupil’s studying spelling words in that grade in 
which research showed he would most likely 
have need for the words in his written expression. 


Grouping Words into W eekly Lessons 


Once the total basic list had been allocated to 
grades, the question of how to group the grade 
list into weekly lessons was examined. Most of 
the spelling textbooks provided for a 36-week 
school year and divided the word list for each 
grade into 30 or 32 groupings for weekly lessons, 
reserving four to six weekly lessons for systematic 
review of words presented i in the previous eight 
or five weeks. 

The more significant principles upon which 
the ten to twenty words were selected for a 
weekly lesson can be classified as, follows: 

1) Words grouped at random (e.g., tree fine 
sick) 

2) Words grouped according to visual similari- 
ties (e.g., nation function invitation) 

3) Words grouped about a spelling rule or gen- 
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eralization (e.g., words that end in y, change the 
y to i before adding suffixes, or the es of the plural 
form) 

4) Words grouped into meaningful association 
around a typical child interest (playing with dolls) 
or a curricular topic (Colonial Life) 

5) Words grouped in phonemic families (e.g., 
long a sound as in make made spelled a and a final 
silent ¢) 


Spelling texts that grouped words at random 
for weekly lessons based the practice on the as- 
sumption that each word was an independent 
learning act and no reinforcement of spelling 
could be accomplished through any particular 
grouping or association. It made no sense to these 
authors, therefore, to worry about what words 
went into the week’s list. Generally the words 
for the week were presented in list form, often 
with no attempt to extend the child’s compre- 
hension of the meaning of the words for study. 

In the spellers published between 1900 and 
1930, some series made much of the visual simi- 
larities of words as one important principle for 
selecting a list for the weekly lesson. Words that 
began with the same three consonant letters 
(straight stray strange) might be listed in one 
weekly lesson regardless of the confusion con- 
fronting the pupil i in the array of middle sounds 
(ai ay a-e), all three pronounced the same, all 
three spelled differently. Another lesson might 
present visually similar words with the ea digraph 
as in bead and head with no attention given to 
the distinct difference existing in the middle 
phoneme in the words in the list. 

Some spellers of the first three decades of this 
century placed great stress on grouping words 
in a lesson around a spelling rule or generaliza- 
tion. These authors assigned a spelling rule as the 
topic for the week’s study and asked pupils to 
learn the rule and apply it deductively to the 
words in the list for the week. Such a rule is illus- 
trated in the doubling of the final consonant of a 
monosyllable before adding a suffix beginning 
with a vowel, when the middle vowel phoneme 
has the short value: e.g., drop becomes dropped. 
For the word list, an author might select stop 
stopped stopping, trip tripped tripping, etc. 

With the wide experimentation during the 
1920's into children’s interests as essential motiva- 
tion for good learning and with increased atten- 
tion to the relatedness of subject matter in the 
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project method, the trend in spellers in the 1930's 
and 1940’s was decidedly toward the grouping 
of words into meaningful association around an 
interest or a project theme. 
To quote from The Nez 
copyrighted in 1933: 


wlon-Hanna Speller,® 


The topics for the weekly spelling lesson were 
based upon three types of research: 

1. The subject matter most frequently found in 
modern elementary curricula. To discover the 
topics or themes most frequently used in various 
school subjects in the different grades, analysis was 
made of 157 courses of study from city, county, 
and experimental schools; 20 courses of study from 
states or territories; 140 curricula proposed in pro- 
fessional books and pamphlets; and 4! periodicals 
covering the years 1925 through 1931.5 > This study 
covered an analy sis and tabulation of 7000 units of 
work, activities, projects, themes, and topics in such 
fields as arithmetic, art, geography, health, history, 
language, reading, and social studies for Grades 1 
to 8 inclusive. After classifying these 7,000 units 
both by topics and grades, the twenty topics occur- 
ring most frequently in each grade were selected. 
For instance, Food was one of the twenty topics 
with high frequency in Grade 2, while Cotton and 
Citizenship held similar positions in Grades 5 and 8 
—— tively. 

Children’s interests. The weekly topics of this 
speller were also selected on the basis of research in 
children’s interests. To discover these, a survey was 
made of the school and out-of-school activities and 
interests of so000 children from the ages of five 
through fifteen.1° The children participating in this 
survey were selected with respect to geographic, 
economic, and urban-rural factors. A tabulation 
showed that certain interests and activities predomi- 
nated in each grade level. For example, Playing Ball 
was among the first choices of children in Grade 3; 
mesions Pictures in Grade 5; and Aviation in Grade 

. For the purposes of this speller, the twenty most 
eamuih interests of each grade were selected. 

3. Special spelling problems. A third basic study 
included synthesis of recent researches in special 
spelling problems. Among the major researches in 
this field is one by Dr. Ina Sartorius on rules and 
generalizations in spelling’! in which she sum- 
marizes the answers to the questions: which rules 
and generalizations are of aid in teaching spelling, 
and what is the usual grade placement of the most 
helpful rules and generalizations. 

Another recent study!” analyzed, classified, and 
gave grade placement to those techniques which are 
fundamental to an intelligent use of the dictionary. 
When all special spelling problems had been 
grouped, from three to six appeared in each grade. 
For example, Synonyms was a problem for Grades 
4 and 8, while Dictionary Guide Words was a topic 
for Grade 5. 
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Making a final selection of topics for each grade. 
The three studies discussed previously netted from 
43 to 46 topics per grade: (1) twenty from the in- 
vestigation of the topics in the central subject mat- 
ter of the curriculum, (2) tw enty from the survey 
of children’s interests, and (3) three to six topics 
in the special spelling problems. Since six of the 36 
units were reserved for cumulative reviews, 30 weeks 
remained in which to develop new word lists. From 
those topics which had been determined as most ap- 
propriate for each grade, 30 topics were selected. 
Often a theme from the investigation of curriculum 
content proved statistically to be of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant alloting several weeks of spell- 
ing study to one topic. For example, North America 
is a theme in the fifth grade to which much time 
and study are usually given in the social studies. 
This fact suggested the allotment of two consecu- 
tive weeks to the spelling of words used in develop- 
ing the topics Americans and North America is 
Vast. 

The topics for the opening and closing weeks of 
each grade were usually selected with respect to the 
most generally expressed interests of children. Such 
seasonal topics as Christmas and Baseball were ap- 
propriately placed. 

The lessons on special spelling problems were dis- 
tributed throughout the year’s work in order to 
give sufficient time to master the habits involved 
in one problem before introducing a new one. 


Once a topic had been selected for the week, 
the authors chose the appropriate number of as- 
sociated words from the grade list and wrote a 
brief theme or story incorporating all or most of 
the spelling words (10 to 20, depending on the 
grade level). In reading this story, the pupil was 
expected to perceive at least one meaning for 
each spelling word and to develop a psychologi- 
cal readiness to master the spelling of each word 
in the week’s list. 

The use of the theme in connection with the 
spelling lesson is not new. Some of the old un- 
graded spellers injected little themes, stories, and 
even parables into the spelling books. The pur- 
pose was, however, quite different. The theme 
was usually an excuse for introducing a religious 
or moral note, or else an effort to tie spelling into 
the reading lesson. In 1798, Isaiah Thomas’ The 
Only Sure Guide to the English Tongue included 
among its lists of words some paragraphs for 
reading on the following subjects: 


The Naughty Girl Reformed 
The Child and the Serpent 
Selfish Sorrow Reproved 
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The Apparition 
The Ass in the Lion’s Company 


One of the early objectors to the inclusion of 


reading matter in the spelling book was William 
B. Fowle. In his Common School Speller, 1842, 
Mr. Fowle stated: “It has been the practice to fill 
spelling books with matter as out of place there 
as a lesson of orthography would be in a Fourth 
of July oration! Not contented with interspersing 
re ading lessons, which have no bearing upon the 
preceding spelling lessons, it is not unusual to 
see an abridgment of grammar or arithmetic, or 
both inserted. This may have been necessary 
when the Bible and spelling books were the only 
library of seven-eighths of our New England 
families; but it is no longer so, and the almost 
infinite variety of reading books adapted to the 
capacities of children, and more appropriate than 
the lessons of any spelling book can pretend to 
be, authorizes us, as society advances, to separate 
these branches of study.” 

This is an appropriate point in this historical 
review to discuss a unique practice adopted by 
many school systems during the period from 
1930 to 1955. Widespread attention to individual 
differences in children and the belief on the part 
of some teachers that the best education of a child 
came as a result of “inner unfolding” of interest 
and maturity caused many schools to abandon 
spelling textbooks altogether. In such an indi- 
vidualized approach to spelling, each pupil was 
responsible for making his own spelling list for 
study out of the emerging need to write. If no 
“felt need” arose to master a spelling word, then 
no spelling lesson resulted for that child. 

The usual technique was to give each pupil a 
blank notebook which he divided into 26 alpha- 
betical sections. Under the appropriate letter of 
the alphabet, he then entered any word he found 
need of in his written work. At intervals he 
would study the words he had added to his “own 
dictionary” since the last time he had studied 
his spelling. This incidental, study-when-needed 
spelling program obviously left much to chance. 
Inertia or lack of spelling sensitivity of those 
pupils who most needed to practice regularly 
and systematically prevented them from le: arning 
a basic vocabulary of at least 3,000 root words 
and their derivatives. 

While some schools still use this permissive at- 
tack, the majority of teachers have convinced 
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| leave the future writing abilities of our children of this large oral-aural vocabulary as the basis for 
a il and youth to so unstructured a system. The in- teaching him the elements of alphabetical spell- 
itn cidental spelling program is rapidly being aban- ing needed to write his thoughts. He suggested 
842 |  doned and is being replaced today by a complete that any child can be taught to hear the unit 
. fill program of spelling that is carefully laid out for sounds (phonemes) in the words he uses in 
ion | sequential development throughout the graded spoken communication, That is to say, any child 
arth school system. The important place that the law can be taught to hear the same beginning 
naw of readiness (interest and meaning) plays in this phoneme occurring in the words dad dig duck 
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This generally held belief in the unreliability 
of English spelling was first attacked in research 
done by Hanna and Moore."*: * In this research, 
a 3,000 basic word spelling vocabulary was thor- 
oughly analyzed to discover what percentage of 
the phonemes contained in the 3,000 words were 
consistently spelled with the same one or two 
alphabetical letters. 

If it were true that little consistency prevails, 
then the widespread practice of ignoring oral- 
aural analysis would be proven sound. Since, 
however, it is true that ours is in general an 
alphabetic language, then there ought to be evi- 
dence of the predominate consistency which 
would call for a new approach to spelling in- 
struction in our schools. 

The Hanna-Moore research proved that: 


In so far as the vocabulary used in this study is 
representative of the most frequently and widely 
used words of the written work of the elementary 
school child, and in so far as the pronunciation used 
in this analysis is representative of his speech habits, 
it may be said that— 

1. Approximately four-fifths of the phonemes 
contained in the words comprising the spelling 
vocabulary of the elementary school child adhere 
to the alphabetic principle in their spellings or letter 
representations. 

Approximately one-fifth of the phonemes con- 
tained in the words comprising the spelling vocabu- 
lary of the elementary school child deviate from the 
alphabetic principle in their spellings or letter repre- 
sentations. 

3. Nearly three-fourths of the vowel phonemes 
represent no significant spelling problems since 
these speech-sounds are spelled by their regular let- 
ter representations from about 57 percent to about 
99 percent of the times they occur. 

4. The vowel phonemes which are the most ir- 
regular in their spellings and which would logically 
create the most frequent and consistent spelling er- 
rors relating to vowel sounds are: (1) the unstressed 
vowel sound @ (as in about); (2) the long e sound 
(as in he); (3) the sound @ (as in book); (4) the 
sound # (as in food); (5) the R vowel sound ér (as 
in verb); (6) the 6 (or aw) sound (as in all); and 
(7) the y sound (as in onion). 

5. The single consonant phonemes are represented 
by their regular spellings about nine-tenths of the 
times they occur. The phonemes /, d, g, h, 1, m, n, 
p, r, t are either spelled only by the single letter 
representing the sound or by the doubled letter rep- 
resenting the sound. The doubled consonant repre- 
sents less than one percent of the frequency of oc- 
currence in each of the instances cited. 

6. The consonant phonemes g (as in get), 7 (as in 
joy), s (as in sat), and z (as in has) would seem 
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to create the most serious spelling difficulties relat- 
ing to single consonants, since the phonemes j and 
g are both regularly represented by the single con- 
sonant g and since the speech sounds s and 2 are 
regularly spelled with the single letter s. 

7. About 82 percent of the consonant blends and 
speech consonants have only one spelling; and only 
two of these, st and ch, have a higher frequency 
than the single-consonant phoneme with the low- 
est frequency. 

8. The final syllables 2/ (as in able) and an (as in 
lemon) are the most irregular in their spellings. 

9. In terms of total frequency, final blends and 
suffixes as treated in this investigation constitute a 
relatively small part of the elementary school child’s 
spelling ‘and therefore we are not justified in mak- 
ing specific interpretations regarding suffixes and 
final blends. 


The fact that 80 percent of all the phonemes 
in the 3,000 word basic spelling list are true to 
the alphabetic principle in their written form 
was a startling revelation in spelling. Further, the 
20 percent which do not follow the pure or reg- 
ular representation in written form can be re- 
duced largely to classes of “irregularity” and 
taught as special ways of spelling these particular 
phonemes. 

It is still true that the irregular spellings (de- 
viations from the pure letter representations of 
phonemes) do constitute 20 percent of the total 
and cause great difficulty in learning to spell our 
language. In contrast to languages like Spanish 
or Finnish, English is an exceedingly difficult 
language to learn to spell. But we must not be 
so discouraged with the 20 percent irregularity 
that we fail to profit from the 80 percent regu- 
larity and to build in a child the power to spell 
through oral-aural analysis of his spoken vocabu- 
lary. 

This principle of grouping words about a 
phonemic family for a week’s lesson and teach- 
ing the pupil inductiv ely to hear the phoneme, 
then to write that phoneme with alphabetical let- 
ter or letters is currently being incorporated with 
increasing frequency in spelling programs. The 
principle is said to have the unique quality of 
building in the pupil the linguistic skills of aural- 
oral analysis out of which gradually grows the 
power to spell the sounds of words the pupil has 
not previously studied. No spelling program can 
rely wholly on this aural-oral approach because 
of the 20 percent inconsistencies. But using the 
aural-oral method of selecting the appropriate 
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alphabetical letters to write the phonemes may 
be the most effective of the several methods of 
grouping words for weekly lessons. Much will 
be said later about a balanced spelling program 
in which the several grouping approaches are 
used in coordinated combination. 


Psychology of Spelling 

Underlying the different approaches to the 
teaching of spelling sketched thus far in this 
paper have been various assumptions on how 
learning takes place. Since the introduction of 
spelling as a formal school subject, there have 
been three clearly identifiable theories on the 
psychology of spelling: 

Repetitive drill on a word will fix its spell- 
ing in the child’s mind and enable him to repro- 
duce the word correctly at some later time. 

Spelling rules and generalizations thor- 
oughly memorized may be deductively applied 
to later spelling situations. 

. Interest and meaning are the keys to mas- 
tery of a spelling word. 

The drill theory stressed: a) vocal repetition 
(saying over and over in sequence the names of 
the alphabetical letters of words), b) hand repe- 
tition (writing over and over the script letters 
of a word, in sequence), and c) eye repetition 
(looking sequentially at the separate letters in a 
word). 

The universal popularity of the oral spelldown 
in the nineteenth century is evidence of the de- 
pendence teachers placed on voice learning. The 
pupil was drilled to say over and over in se- 
quence, and preferably out loud, the alphabetical 
names of the letters of a word: 

wrench: dub-al-you are ee en see aitch 

wrench: dub-al-you are ee en see aitch 
and so on for as many repetitions as were neces- 
sary to fix this verbalization in the child’s mind. 
Nothing could be more confusing to the pupil 
than such vocalizing of the names of letters, es- 
pecially if one were trying to establish an ability 
to hear and to say the actual phonemes in the 
word wrench and to build a power of translating 
these unit sounds into the written word rec h 
(plus the silent beginning letter w). Such vocal 
drill on the names of the letters made impossible 
an emphasis on phonemic analysis of the word. 
This traditional voice- learning or oral spelling 
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drill can net little mastery over written spelling 
for the majority of pupils. 

A second type of skill popular in the nine- 
teenth century depended upon hand learning. 
Each child was required to write as many repeti- 
tions of the letters-in-order-of-sequence as he 
could crowd on the two sides of his slate or 
paper. In order to complete such a hand skill as- 
signment in the briefest possible time and with the 
least cerebral effort, children often wrote down 
the left margin of the paper a column of the first 
letter of the word assigned for drill. When that 
column of identical first letters was complete, the 
second letter in the word was added in a second 
column, and so forth. This hand exercise might 
look like the following, half finished, for thing: 

thing 

thi 

thi 

eh s 

th 
However, we hasten to point out that the above 
“system” devised by the indolent child was not 
the acceptable repetitive hand learning to which 
we refer. The degree to which the practice of 
repetitive hand drill fixed the correct spelling 
of a word in the child’s neuromuscular system 
is debatable. There is no question but that such 
drill, properly executed, did contribute some- 
thing to the learning process. 

A third type of drill stressed in the last cen- 
tury was eye learning. Each child was directed to 
look carefully at the word and to memorize the 
visual letters in sequence. This exercise was re- 
peated over grt over until the child could close 
his eyes and ‘ inwardly each letter clearly 
etched. A variation of this eye drill has become 
popular during the twentieth century: the child 
writes his own copy of the word to be learned 
and practices visualizing the letters as he made 
them. 

All three—voice, hand, 
tribute to developing the spelling skill. But used 
as they were, with little attention to the structure 
and function of the human brain and nervous 
system, and used singly rather than in combina- 
tion, none of the drill approaches gave the qual- 
ity of performance in spelling that the schools 


and eve drill—con- 


expected. 
A second major approach to the psychology of 
spelling is found in the emphasis placed on mem- 








orizing spelling rules and principles of orthog- 
raphy. Spelling programs that stress rules and 
principles would have the pupil memorize a rule 
until he can quote it verbatim. The story is often 
repeated of the teacher who, having organized a 
lesson on the i before e rule and at the end of 
the week tested the pupils’ recall, received the 
following evidence of “learning” from one child: 

I before e except after c 

Or when sounded like a 

As in nabor and way. 

This may be an extreme case of pupil! failure 
to coordinate verbal memorization of a rule with 
comprehension. But many teachers have felt the 
futility of having pupils memorize spelling rules 
when such memorization failed to produce de- 
ductive application of the rules to the child’s 
written work. Much research has recently been 
undertaken on generalizations in spelling that 
might change materially the usefulness of this 
approach to spelling. Such research will be dis- 
cussed later. 

A third and more recent basic psychological 
theory has emphasized the role of pupil interest 
and the importance of meaning to the learning 
of a spelling skill. During this century the rela- 
tion of interest to effort has effected a note- 
worthy improvement in the way the learning 
task has been presented to pupils. This pupil-in- 
terest emphasis has insisted that children must 
have a strong desire to communicate their 
thoughts and feelings in written form, and that 
from such motivation comes the proper condi- 
tion for efficient fixation of the spelling image 
and easy recall of that correct image when the 
occasion for writing demands the motor re- 
sponse. There is general agreement that when 
this psychological principle of readiness and mo- 
tivation is present, spelling mastery takes less 
drill and retention is much greater. 

Since the turn of the century, much has been 
written about the psychology of spelling. Thorn- 
dike,’® Gates,"* Fitzgerald,’* Dolch,’® and Hil- 
dreth*® are among the researchers who have 
worked on readiness, meaning, drill, and general- 
izations as factors in success of spelling. Credit is 
due the many researchers for their important 
contributions. 

To date, the research on learning to spell has, 
however, neglected serious study of the basic 
sciences of neurology, endocrinology, and 
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physiology. Likewise, little attention by spell- 
ing researchers has been paid to such fields as 
cybernetics (communication theory) or to the 
model of the electronic computer. As of this mo- 
ment no one has done much speculating and even 
less careful research on how the findings and 
theories of these branches of science might affect 
our knowledge of what actually takes place in 
a) perceiving in the sensory organs the sounds, 
sights, and feelings of the ‘spelling word to be 
learned; b) transmitting these sensory impres- 
sions to the central nervous system (brain); c) 
sorting and storing the imagery in the cell as- 
semblies of the brain; d) recalling the image of 
the spelling word upon demand; e) transmitting 
the image into the motor (neuromuscular) mech- 
anism that finally hand-writes or hand-types the 
correct spelling of the word needed. In rare in- 
stances (one person telling another how to spell 
a word) the image stored in the brain may be 
transmitted to the vocal mechanism and come 
out as the saying- in- -sequence- -of-the-names-of- 
the- -alphabetical- -letters. 


An Illustration 


To be introspective for a moment, think what 
happens when you sign your name to a bank 
check: the hand automatic ally moves to form 
the letters that stand for the phonemes that make 
up your name. There is no awareness of what 
these letters are or how they follow one an- 
other in sequence. The hand works unconsciously 
but perfectly in transmitting an image of your 
name that has been “stored,” waiting in the nerve 
cell assemblies of the brain, waiting to be “trig- 
gered” in order to set off a series of chain reac- 
tion neuromuscular movements in the finger- 
hand-arm mechanism. 

Now think what happens to your nervous sys- 
tem when you wish to write the name of the 
pay ee on the bank check, and the payee’s name 
is familiar to you only as a two syllable, aural- 
oral word which you have not seen in print and 
for which you have no learned visual image 
stored in your brain cell assemblies. Somewhere 
and somehow your brain brings this- aural-oral 
image of the payee’s name to the conscious fore- 
ground: you hear inwardly the phonemes of 
the name and may even reproduce the phonemes 
out loud by saying the name slowly to yourself. 
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As you excite these aural-oral cell-assembly 
images, your brain brings into electrical contact 
other previously learned cell assemblies that tell 
you that the beginning phoneme | you hear in the 
first syllable of the payee’s name is the same 
phoneme 1 you hear in:the words hem him _ hat; 
so your brain directs (fires) the neuromuscular 
mechanism to hand-write the letter H. 

You keep on saying to yourself the name of 
the payee and are aware that the middle phoneme 
of the first syllable is the same sound that you 
hear in hat had has and again 
through powers of generalizing directs the hand 
(Now you have 
to direct 


your brain 


to write the second letter a. 
written Ha.) As the brain continues 
your aural-oral organs in repeating the payee’s 
name, you hear the last phoneme 1 in the first syl- 
lable and recognize that it is the same sound you 
hear in Jap sap map. Your brain again fires a 
chain reaction through a neuromuscular mecha- 
nism resulting in your hand writing the letter p. 
(Now you have written the first syllable: Hap.) 

Similarly, your desire to write the second svl- 
lable of the payee’s name on the bank check 
keeps the “record turning” and your speech- 
hearing organs focus on the phonemes of the 
second syllable; your brain sorts out the begin- 
ning sound and switches on the cell assemblies 
that make you aware that this phoneme is iden- 
tical to that heard in the beginning of ten top 
tab. Once more the electrical impulse fires a 
neuromuscular chain reaction as your hand writes 
the letter t. (You now have written on the check 
the letters Hap t.) 

While your hand was forming the letter ¢, 
the brain sorted out the next phoneme, identi- 
fied it as the same middle sound you hear in te7 
bed let and a previously learned association is 
fired to direct the response of writing the letter e. 
(You now have written Hap te.) _ 

Finally, following the same routine, 
‘hears’ the last phoneme in the payee’s name, 
recognizes it as the same heard at the end of dim 
ram gent, closes the electrical circuit to the mo- 
tor image of the written letter 7, and guides your 
neuromuscular mechanism in writing the final 
letter. You now have completed the writing of 
a new two-syllable word never before \ isualized 
by you: Haptem. 

In the hypothetical introspection you have 
selected 


the brain 


just experienced, we have delibet -ately 
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for the payee’s name two nonsense syllables that 
can be spelled in just one way, and we acknowl- 
edge that relatively few occasions would arise of 
a similar nature. What we adults actually experi- 
ence at one end of a writing scale is that many, 
many words fired by imagery flow 
through the neuromuscular system from the pen 

* typewriter as automatically as does one’s own 
At the other end of an adult’s writing 
scale are a few words which he has never before 
visualized as alphabetical-letters-in-sequence, but 
which follow strictly alphabetical rules. These 
few words can be analy zed by the aural-oral 
mechanisms and can be correctly written by ap- 
plying rules of similarity and generalizations. 

In between these extreme ends of the spelling 


motor 


name. 


scale are many words that depend on other 
imagery. 

Let us return to that unfinished bank check. 
We still have to fill in the correct amount of 
dollars to be paid to Haptem. Once more, be 
introspective and imagine you are about to write 
the alphabetical letters for 40 dollars. The proper 
letters for forty may or may not flow auto- 
matically from the pre-learned motor image. For 
purposes of analy sis, assume that forty is not 
automatic for you. What happens? Your brain 
has recorded in its cortex and inner switching 
systems several pre-set cell assemblies (motor, 
visual, oral-aural) that will fire responses for the 
first syllable of forty which appears in writing as 
for fore four. Which should it be? Obviously in 
this case you cannot depend upon the oral-aural 
analysis nor upon your mastery of rules and gen- 
eralizations. Not a dependable motor 
image, not being able to use a 
) rely visually on the correct spell- 


having 
phonemic cue, you 
can 1) guess, 2) 
ing ¥ ou find ina dictionar V, OF 3) Ci all uponavy is- 
ual image consciously learned previously. There 
is no dependable way for you, unaided, to w rite 
the word forty correctly unless you have learned 
(fixed in your brain) a visual image of the exact 
letters in sequence. 

This bit of introspection may aid in perceiv- 
ing that spelling may properly be thought of as 
behavior that is learned, retained, and used 
through the brain and its sensory organs and 
neuromuscular mechanisms. The complex neuro- 
logical behavior of the spelling act is not under- 
stood in every detail at the moment. Some day 
our society may attack problems of human 
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learning with as much determination, manpower, 
and facilities as were concentrated on the Man- 
hattan Project to achieve mastery over atomic 

fusion and fission. But until we do achieve a 

break-through in the laws of human learning, 
we are forced to hypothesize as best we can. 

For the moment, then, spelling as a school sub- 
ject should seek to profit by taking account of 
such knowledge as we do possess.?!; 22: 25, 24 

The human brain is the central station of the 
nervous system. The brain is made up of an outer 
covering, called cortex, divided into two hemis- 
pheres and again divided by many folds and 
crumples. Under the cortex layer are several 
smaller parts of the brain, including 13 billion 
nerve fibers that form the network of the brain. 

This brain rests on top of the brain stem and 
spinal cord. The stem and cord consist of a great 
bundle of nerve fibers that branch out into the 
brain at the top end of the cord, and run on down 
the backbone, branching out through holes in the 
vertebrae to connect to all sensory organs and 
the muscles of the body. 

The surface of the body is alive with alerting 
statiors which are constantly being bombarded 
by sound waves (through the ears), light waves 
(through the eyes), pressure and pain and tem- 
perature (through touch and kinesthetic), etc. 

These alerting or scouting (sensory perception) 
stations send chemical-electrical impulses along 
nerve-fiber conductors up the spinal cord to the 
brain. We call this input from the sensory or- 
gans the afferent behavior of the nervous system. 

Within the brain itself these incoming mes- 
sages are sorted, codified, and classified much as 
an advanced electronic computer would do it. 
These classified messages are stored in cell as- 
semblies as images and are equipped with infinite 
numbers of connectors through the inner brain 
center to other classified images carried in the 
cortex. These cell assemblies and multiple con- 
nectors that we call memory lie between the in- 
put (afferent) nerves and the output (efferent) 
nerves. These nerve cells lying between are called 
internuncial. 

Within the brain are arousal mechanisms that 
can generate or fire chain reactions that flow out- 
ward over the nerves to the muscles. These 
chemical-electrical impulses give inhibiting sig- 
nals to some muscles and flexing signals to others, 
resulting in movement of some kind. We call 
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these output neuromuscular mechanisms the ef- 
ferent or motor responses. 

In the psychology of spelling we recognize 
that we depend on three types of stored imagery: 
oral-aural (ear-voice), visual (eye), and haptical 
(touch, pressure, pain, temperature, and muscu- 
lar tension or joint sensation). We further believe 
that with a properly planned spelling pro- 
gram, pupils can be led to observe and under- 
stand the 80 percent consistency in the orthog- 
raphy of the English language and inductiv ely 
learn to state the rules and generalizations that 
govern our spelling. 

For all persons who have already learned to 
spell, the images of many or most w ords we need 
to write are so well established in the cell assem- 
blies of the nervous system as haptical images 
that hand writing or typing of these words is 
automatic. But for all persons there will always 
be words, and particularly syllables, not auto- 
matic in the motor mechanism and those words 
or syllables will require for mastery the use of 
visual and oral-aural imagery and/or the power 
to apply deductively the rules of spelling. The 
degree to which any one of us is able to call on 
these memories of sight and sound depends on 
the spelling training we have had and upon the 
acuity of our sensory (oral-aural and visual) 
equipment. The degree to which we can call 
successfully on our knowledge of the structure 
of the English language depends upon the careful 
teaching-learning of the orthography; it also de- 
pends upon the manner in which we were taught 
inductively to arrive at generalizations about 
spelling, so that the self-discovered generaliza- 
tions stored in the brain may arouse through de- 
duction the proper decisions on spelling and trig- 
ger the proper motor responses in the hand. 

What we are pointing out is obvious: that 
spelling i is essentially a matter of neurological in- 
put, imagery and output. While we know that 
the brain acts as a unit, we can still educate the 
brain for spelling through first emphasizing one 
type of input and imagery, and then stressing an- 
other type. Each of the types—visual, oral-aural, 
and haptical—must be systematically planned 
and learned in the spelling program. And as each 

type of imagery is learned, it must be systemat- 
ically joined and coordinated with the other types 
of imagery so that the net result is a reinforce- 
ment by each of the others. 
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A modern spelling program uses in balance, in 
alternation, and for the purposes of reinforce- 
ment the following processes: 


1) Oral-aural analysis of the phonemes in the 
3,000 basic words which are, upon school en- 
trance, well within the vocal communication of 
children; teaching the alphabetical letters used to 
write 80 percent of the phonemes in the 3,000 
word list that are spelled consistently one way; 
teaching that some of the phonemes (20 percent) 
are troublesome in that they may be spelled sev- 
eral ways, but that there are clearly observable 
classes of these irregularly spelled phonemes that 

can be learned together (final long sound of a 
is almost always spelled ay as in play say may). 

2) Visual analysis of the alphabetical letters in 
a word arranged in sequence to fix an image that 
may be called into the mind’s conscious fore- 
ground to guide the motor response. This visual 
imagery is aided by the oral-aural power of anal- 
ysis. 

3) Haptical practice in which the objective is 
to fix through hand repetition a motor image so 
firmly that the hand will write or ty pe the let- 
ters of the word with only semi-conscious feed- 
back or checking by the eye against the visual 
image stored in the brain. 

4) Thinking or the application of structural 
principles to the spelling problem (e.g. making 
derivations out of root words). 


No spelling program devised during the first 
half of this century balanced the training of 
neurological input, imagery, and output as sug- 
gested above. Fortunately there are today sev- 
eral alternative spelling programs that build on 
our newer neurological and our psychological 
knowledge. There can be a profitable union of 
the interest and meaning approach developed 
during the 1920-1955 period with the systematic 
program of ievtinping oral-aural, visual, and 
haptical imagery. To the extent that our children 
Possess an oral-aural mastery of the meaning and 
use of most of the spelling words, we can add 
the one new, powerful spelling tool of phonemic 
analysis. And to these approaches we must add 
the current theories and practices of forming 
and using generalizations about the structure of 
the spelling of our language. From such a coordi- 
nated spelling program there will surely emerge 
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a majority who have mastered the basic list and 
its derivatives and in addition will have dev eloped 
the power to spell words far in excess of the min- 
imum now thought adequate. Building spelling 
power is the objective of today’s spelling pro- 
grams. 


The labia Spelling Lesson 


e previously reported that the early spelling 
one offered no special plan for studying 
the words. Little attention was given to the psy- 
chology of teaching and learning. By 1900, how- 
ever, most spelling series seemed to favor a 
weekly plan for studying a prescribed list of 
words. 

Controversy arose over w hether study of the 
list should open the week’s work, or hether the 
pupil should first be tested to find which words 
he needed to study. This controversy was set- 
tled by research and common sense so that on al- 
ternate days pupils studied, were tested, studied, 
and again were tested. 

When the idea of the story or theme became 
the popular way to present the study words for 
the week, then ‘Monday’ s spelling time was con- 
sumed in reading and discussing the theme or 
story. The use of precious time for readiness and 
discussion is now considered by many authorities 

be less defensible than formerly. It is now 
recognized that a simple sentence or picture will 
focus meaning for the child who most likely al- 
ready uses the word freely in his verbal commu- 
nication and needs no intensive period of de- 
veloping meaning and readiness. 

Further, with the addition of the aural-oral 
analysis in building spelling power, the space and 
time formerly consumed by a theme or story 

can now be put to better use in presenting the 
words to be learned during the week, with much 
attention to the similarities in phonemes, and con- 
sistencies and variations in spelling these sounds. 
Monday now is a time for the teacher to guide 
pupils 1 in inductively formulating a rule for writ- 
ing one phoneme of our language, as well as for 
the initial study (visual and haptical) of the 
words in the list. The typical weekly plan today 
has these daily features: 

First Day. Words to be studied for the week 
are presented through pictures or simple sen- 
tences. Meaning of each word is developed. 
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Listen to and say the words in order to note 
phonemic similarities. Present the major pho- 
nemic principle illustrated by the word list. Note 
the visual appearance and sequence of the letters 
of the word. Observe any unusual spellings of 
phonemes. Write the w ords by copying directly. 

Second Day. Test all pupils to discover which 
words in the list need special attention by each 
child. 

Third Day. Study words missed on first test. 
Practice further the phonemic principle on which 
the week’s list is focused. Study review words. 

Fourth Day. Continue study of words missed 
in first test and previous final tests. Continue 
practice on aural-oral analysis of words in list, 
and build spelling power through applying rules 
and generalizations to words not in list but sim- 
ilar in orthography. Learn additional spelling 
words by forming derivatives from the word 
list. Study pupil’s My Own Words encountered 
in his individual w riting. 

Fifth Day. Final test on words in week’s list. 
Test on words missed in previous final tests. 
Test on pupil’s My Own Words. 

Such a weekly study plan plus a careful, con- 
sistent, and persistent reevaluation with carry- 
over of unlearned words should provide the 
pupil with the elements necessary to help him 
develop spelling power. 


Simplified Spelling 


Periodically, people revolt against the inherent 
difficulties in spelling the English language and 
demand a change. The effort to simplify spell- 
ing has a long and discouraging history. 

In 1513, Sir Thomas Smith suggested simplifi- 
cation by means of adding new symbols to take 
care of some of the phonemes. In 1520, William 

Bullokar tried introducing combinations of exist- 
ing letters and diacritics to represent additional 
sounds. In 1573, John Barretts’ dictionary sug- 
gested that the superfluous q be omitted from 
English spelling, that the letter c be used solely 
in combination with the letter 4 to spell the 
sound heard in words like m1ch church, etc. In 
1768, Benjamin Franklin recommended exten- 
sive reforms. Later Noah Webster introduced 
such changes as honor for honour. 

Attempts to establish a more rational orthog- 
raphy have been made through various organiza- 


Nw 
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tions. A. J. Ellis and Isaac Pitman organized the 
Phonetic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Several periodicals were published but the lead- 
ers couldn’t agree on fundamentals, so publica- 
tion ceased. In 1879, the British Spelling Reform 
Association was organized. In America, the fol- 
lowing organizations developed: The Simplified 
Spelling League, The Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion, and the Simplified Spelling Board with 
which Theodore Roosevelt’s list of 300 simplified 
spellings is associated. 

All of the individual and combined efforts on 
behalf of simplified spelling have borne little 
fruit. Public lethargy, the rigidity of scholars, 
the obstinacy of printers, the fears of philologists 
have all contributed to thw arting most attempts 
to do what could and should be done to purify 
great numbers of our words; remove from some 
words useless and no longer needed letters; add 
a number of symbols to our alphabet; and re- 
evaluate the dipthong. Part of the problem of 
those wanting simplification has been their eager- 
ness to proceed too rapidly. Many people believe 
that to begin with a few obvious reforms would 
pave the way for a later systematic overhauling 
of the entire language. Among the obvious re- 
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These excerpts from the American Sunday-School Un- 
ion’s Spelling Book, copyrighted in 1838, illustrate the 
authors’ lack of concern for any phonemic or ortho- 
graphic principles of our language. Further, when viewed 
in light of modern psychology of learning, the text fails 
to stress the balanced use of eye, ear-voice, and hand 
learning. 
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forms might be: eliminating the gh from such 
words as right light fight, etc., and writing 
these words to follow the long vowel-silent e 
pattern of words like bite kite, etc. A great 
many inconsistencies might be corrected and the 
results would save countless hours of study time 
and endless frustrations. 

Since there does not appear to be any hope in 
the foreseeable future of achieving any major 


reformation in the spelling of English, the 
schools will have to continue to teach spelling 
as one of the solid subjects of the curriculum. 
But even without reform an improvement of the 
teaching-learning of spelling is under way as we 
utilize the research into a) the structure of our 
language with its alphabetic letter representation 
of sounds and b) the neurology and psychology 
of learning to spell. 
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ATTHEW Prior, a poet writing at the time 
the “late 1600's” became the “early 1700's,” 
describes a rather novel bit of methodology 

in the following lines: 


To master John, the English maid 

A horn-book gives of gingerbread; 

And that the child may learn the better, 

As he can name,-he eats the letter. 

Proceeding thus with vast delight, 

He spells and gnaws from left to right. 
Prior: Alma. Canto ii. 


Thus was solved—for one child—the problem 
of motivation for spelling. This article does not 
propose that the twentieth century teacher shall 
follow in the steps of the English maid, except 
in the giving of special consideration to the prob- 
lem of teaching spelling. 

Spelling has long held the highly unmotivating 
position of “knowledge for its own sake.” Read- 
ing, arithmetic, handwriting, social studies, and 
science have been accepted on the basis of recog- 
nizable need or even more identifiable enjoy- 
ment. But spelling? Spelling doesn’t provide one 
with pleasure or new, exciting knowledge; nor 
does it necessarily extend one’s ability to par- 
ticipate in a culture in which quality is all too 
often measured on the basis of quantity. And, 
since it has no great vitalizing motivation, either 
intrinsic or extrinsic, spelling then becomes a 
task which can in most instances be classified as 
routine—with or without adjectives. 

And yet it is here, I believe, that we can 
brighten the whole picture by being willing to 
be creative in our approach to the learning situa- 
tion in the study of spelling. The implication 
here is not that the teacher alone might be crea- 


Gertrude S. Gantz is Principal of the Burning Tree 
School, Montgomery County, Maryland. 

1 Ward, Anna L. A Dictionary of Quotations. New 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 1883. p. 281. 
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with vast delight, 
he spells.... 
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tive, but that the children also be permitted a 
share in the excitement of finding new ways to 
learn; and that such new ways might not then 
be limited to spelling, but might provide new 
approaches in other subject areas. 

Since the spelling procedure has been rather 
well standardized on a weekly program basis— 
which, incidentally, seems to “work beautifully” 
for many children and teachers and hence should 
be continued in use if it is felt to be the best an- 
swer—wanting to “be creative” about it may 
only serve as an unsettling influence and not con- 
tribute to the over-all program at all. 

On the other hand, suppose that the spelling 
program is contrasted with others. How many 
times have we actually attempted to do for the 
individual the very best job we can do insofar 
as spelling goes? We group for reading—of 
course; we certainly try to meet the child’s needs 
in arithmetic on whatever level of concreteness 
or abstraction he may be capable of working. 
But in spelling? How often does our written lan- 
guage instruction follow our reading instruction 
—to the point of grouping or providing for in- 
dividual development in other ways? 

In one classroom where this was attempted, 
each child was interviewed by the teacher on 

“Jet’s-see-what-we-can-do-with-spelling”’ basis. 
After being assured that the teacher really was 
interested in helping them improve their spelling 
as a program for the whole room (and not just 
for the poor spellers), each pupil was asked to try 
to figure out what helped him most in learning 
to spell the words he had actually learned. He 
was also asked to estimate how = words he 
would like to try to learn each day (not week) 
and what the sources of those words might be. 

Although this was a sixth-grade class, the num- 
ber of words finally agreed on to be “mastered” 
each day by individual pupils ranged from five 
to twenty- -five (i.e., from twenty-five to one 
hundred twenty-five per week as opposed to the 
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twenty to twenty -four usually given in the 
speller, plus w hatever vocabulary words might 
be selected from content subjects.) Sources of 
words ranged from requests for words from a 
fourth-grade speller (“I just don’t know those 
words .. .”) to the uses of seventh- and eighth- 
grade spellers, plus the development of adv anced 
vocabulary lists from science, etc. (“I like to 
spell hard words .. .”) 

Each pupil discussed fully with the teacher 
his past spelling successes s and failures, and arrived 
at a modus operandi which was mutually accept- 
able from the points of view of effort and/or 
probable—or hoped for—success. 

The “you’re-on-your-own” aspect of study 
yielded a variety of methods: 


using the exercises in the book 

e writing the words five, ten, or 
times 

e studying out loud ( 
ment’) 

e oral rehearsal with another pupil—in whis- 


twenty-five 


“at home in the base- 


pers 

e just looking at the words (“I don’t need to 
write all that stuff”) 

e seeing what part of the word was known 
and then learning what was not known 

e identifying difficulties and devising means of 
remembering the correct sequence of letters, 
such as pronouncing “imperative” as im-per- 
4-tive to remind oneself it was a instead of e 


Part of the testing was also “on-your-own.” 
Five ‘ ‘pronouncers”’ were appointed for periods 
of several weeks. They 
reading levels, and those who didn’t recognize 
the words soon learned them so they could pro- 
nounce them! The daily tests were taken quietly 
during “spare time’ ’ periods with the stipulation 
that each person assume responsibility for having 
his test completed by dismissal time. 

In this same class, F riday (ah, traditional test 
day!) became a day of high adventure, as testing 
challenged more than the ability to remember 
the letter” sequence of some twenty to thirty 
words. Sometimes word lists containing correct 
and misspelled words were distributed and the 
whole class became proof-readers. Sometimes 
sentences were dictated and the pupil had to 
select the pertinent word himself and write it 
correctly. Sometimes the group played “What’s 


were selected from all 
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My Name?” in which the student identified 
from a definition the word he was to write. 

In these instances the teacher attempted to re- 
move spelling from the category indicated by 
the question, “Does spelling count?’ 
spelling being “the teacher’s business,’ 
the job of each pupil, and no matter what else he 
failed to do—and such failures as “no home- 
work,” etc., were frequent with some—he as- 
sumed study of spelling as a personal obligation. 

The reasons for this would, of course, vary 
from pupil to pupil. For some, it may have been 
that here they had some part in deciding how 
they could work best—and had proved it. For 
others, it may have been that through the peri- 
odic teacher-pupil evaluations of results and 
methods new ways of study were explored and 
found good; or if found unproductive, they were 
dropped and new means of study tried. For 
many, the teacher’s efforts to make spelling ex- 
citing, stimulating, out-of-the-ordinary (and 
often humorous) were certainly appreciated, re- 
gardless of the fact that preparation for testing 
entailed much more work and actual learning ac- 
tivity than the usual “ type. 

And one significant factor must 
that each pupil could prepare for and take a test 
each day by himself—on his own initiative, his 
own responsibility. He found, then, that he was 
able to devise ways to meet real challenges; that 
when he failed by using one method, another 
would work better; and that he was not consid- 
ered less of a person because he needed different 
means of learning. Thus this program actually 
enhanced the pupil’s dignity and worth in his 
own eyes, enabling him to work to his maximum 
if he could be classifiied as and allowing 
him to operate outside the routine spelling level 
if his achievement was below grade level. 

Many people might quarrel with the idea that 
the above program was a “creative approach” 
to the teaching of spelling. Certainly similar 
techniques must be in use in many classrooms 
throughout the country, although 
actually developed by this teacher for this class. 

What, then, does it mean to take a “creative 
approach” to the teaching of any subject? 

The ability to be creative means to be able to 
bring certain aspects of reality into new relation- 
ships; i in this instance, “reality” is “spelling.” This 
ability to develop new relationships and/or per- 
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ceptions about some idea or material depends on 
a number of circumstances, opportunities, aware- 
nesses, and those inner urges which, under skill- 
ful handling, become full-fledged motivations. 

Much has been said, written, studied, and for- 
gotten about “classroom climate,” yet it is of 
paramount importance in the venture of a class 
becoming creative. What sort of climate must be 
established to set the stage for creativity? 

First, the climate must be one of concern for 
each individual child, so expressed that there is 
evident faith in his powers to reach whatever 
goals he sets. There must also be freedom of de- 
cision within the limitations of reasonableness as 
established by mutual recognition of what con- 
stitutes a sound program in the area under con- 
sideration. There must be provision for time to 
be spent on the work, or the development of 
the ability to see “time-opportunities” in out-of- 
class time or periods when his group is not meet- 
ing with the teacher. There must also be the 
security in which one can fail and try again, 
knowing that it is the trying and not the failing 
that is important, to the teacher and himself. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, is the 
business of encouragement. This is so easy to “let 
down” on, to skip for the day, to pass over with- 
out realizing it; yet it is the essential ingredient 
in classroom climate. It may be present in a 
smile, a single word, a serious ten-minute discus- 
sion, a carefully written reminder, but present it 
must be if the pupil is to extend himself to the 
point of becoming creative. 

In addition to promoting a climate in which 
pupils feel enough comfort to attempt creative 
efforts in any line, the teacher must actually 
“teach for discovery;” he must lead the pupil 
not to but through the experiences leading to a 
realization of what the creative process encom- 
passes. Thus he must be taught how to visualize 
and imagine and he must become acquainted 
with the results of others’ efforts in this line. 
These may be writers, artists, or composers 
whose works he enjoys; they may be other stu- 
dents in the class whose successes and (in some 
instances and only if carefully done) failures 
might be shared with the group. In many classes 
it is the teacher’s efforts which are most appre- 
ciated by the children and if in some fields he 
is not an expert, this sharing becomes even more 
valuable. 
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In addition to the capacity for imagining or 
trying out ideas, the child must also become 
aware of the fact that creating takes time, and 
that the cliché “haste makes waste” is here pretty 
sure cto be true. He must learn that it is important 
to know what the problem really is (or what he 
wants to express) before he tries to solve it (or 
determine his medium or subject of expression). 
If he understands the need for what some call 
the “incubation period,” he will not lose his good 
ideas, his “beginnings” of solutions, his perhaps 
hazy thoughts on some subject, because he will 
expect to let them wait for awhile and grow to 
the point of becoming that which he w vishes to 
say, or that which he wishes to use to try to 
solve his problem. 

And then he must learn how to handle the 
insight when it comes, whether it be in a prob- 
lem-solving situation or in some other use of 
creative ability. If it is problem-solving, he must 
realize that testing is necessary and learn to cope 
with disappointment if his solution doesn’t 

“work.” Many people have never learned to 
withhold commitment to a given course of ac- 
tion until it has been proved; it is in the scope 
of this kind of teaching to provide opportunities 
for developing this trait. 

Another part of handling the insight is the 
ability to carry the thing through to a satisfac- 
tory ‘conclusion from the point of view of both 
student and teacher. It is in this area that the 
factor of encouragement to begin again operates 
most highly. When both teacher and child are 
confident that one day he will find the answer, 
each new day becomes filled with opportunities 
rather than routine tasks. 

Thus, the creative approach to spelling—or 
any other subject—considers those aspects of the 
classroom which directly reflect the basic atti- 
tudes and understandings of the teacher with 
respect to his pupils and his profession. If he at- 
tempts to free his pupils to work on their own 
problems by methods which they devise; if he 
then assists in the evaluation of those methods 
and whatever modifications or substitutions ap- 
pear wise; and if, through his encouragement to 
try again, he finally brings them to a point of 
success through their own efforts, he has indeed 
brought them to what becomes no longer drud- 
gery but a “vast delight.” This, certainly, we 
must strive for in the teaching of spelling. 
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SPELLING... 


Diagnosis and Remediation 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD 


ESEARCH shows that many elementary 
school children are retarded in spelling. The 
causes for retardation are many and varied 

because of the differences in children, 

needs, their interests, their backgrounds, 
their learning powers and capacities. 
Diagnosis and remedial instruction in spelling 
are highly important because nearly everyone 
has difficulty with the spelling of some words. 

Although there are the so-called ‘ ‘good spellers” 

and some others who require only occasional aid 

in checking the spelling of a word, there are 
those who need considerable help in appraising 
the correctness of words written in either social 


their 
and 


or business correspondence. Remedial instruction 
based on an adequate diagnosis should be of value 
to each individual, not only for spelling in the 
elementary school but also for writing activities 
in high school and later life. 


Four Basic Concepts 

Four basic concepts are related to instruction 
of those who have difficulty in spelling. They 
are diagnosis, remediation, prevention, and mo- 
tivation. These may be stated more precisely as 
principles to be followed in helping children who 
have difficulty. 

Diagnosis concerns the identification of dif- 
ficulties and the causes of the difficulties that a 
child encounters in spelling. It precedes remedial 
instruction and continues throughout the reme- 
dial program. 

Remediation 
diagnosis,. planned to assist children to overcome 
their difficulties. 

Prevention of difficulties is an important con- 
cept and should be put into effect as soon as pos- 
sible by every pupil who has trouble. Ideally, a 


entails instruction based upon 


James A. Fitzgerald is Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology, University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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preventive program would obviate diagnosis and 
remediation. However, once the child requires 
diagnosis and remedial instruction, the prevention 
of difficulties should not be neglected. As a child 
learns effective preventive techniques through 
remedial work, he should put them into practice 
and make them a permanent part of his spelling 
procedure. 

Motivation and interest are vital to the success 
of a spelling program. The child must learn to 
spell correctly; but to do this, he must under- 
stand the value of spelling in writing and the 
need for correct spelling in written work.’ 

Diagnosis and remediation are the principal 
considerations of this presentation. Prevention 
and motivation are treated incidentally because 
of lack of space. 


Causes of Spelling Difficulty 


In general, the causes for poor spelling may be 
summarized as follows: The child did not study 
the words he needed in writing; he did not study 
his spelling with an effective method of learning; 
he did not appraise his written work to deter- 
mine his spelling errors; he did not correct his 
spelling and writing mistakes. 

Davis listed the most frequent causes of spell- 
ing difficulty as follows: lack of a systematic 
method in learning to spell, writing, 
3) faulty pronunciation, 4) poor attitude toward 
spelling, 5) failure to associate the sounds of let- 
ters with the spelling of words, 6) not enough 
for 7) 
poor records in tests, 
checking of papers, 10) transposition of letters, 


2) 


ps 0r 


time study, discouragement concerning 


8) speech defects, 9) faulty 


11) copying words incorrectly when studying, 


poor memory, 3) poor hearing, 14) exces- 


1 Fitzgerald, James A. The Teaching of Spelling. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 1951. p. 191-92. 





and 16) poor vision.? 

If the cause for poor work is determined, it 
can usually be eliminated. Sometimes there are 
several causes combined which give great dif- 
ficulty. Each of these should be removed by 
careful remedial work. 


Diagnosis of Spelling Difficulties 


The whole child should be considered in mak- 
ing an appraisal of spelling difficulties: physical 
qualities, mental abilities, educational progress, 
emotional stability, home background, school and 
neighborhood environment, and attitude toward 
school and life. It is obvious, for example, that 
in the area of physical qualities, the child’s eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, breathing, nutrition, and 
health should be appraised and examined if neces- 
sary by a physician. It is equally obvious that 
in the emotional realm, for example, a child who 
dislikes spelling is not so favorably inclined to- 
ward instruction as one who enjoys it. Mental 
tests, achievement tests, and teacher-made tests 
have their place in diagnosis of difficulties. 

A teacher should appraise the teaching-learning 
situation. To determine the causes of spelling dif- 
ficulty, the teacher may check the answers to 
the following questions. 


1) Are you enthusiastic about teaching spell- 
ing? 

2) Have you evaluated the materials you use 
for spelling? Are they satisfactory? 

3) Do the children understand the importance 
of learning to spell? 

4) Do your procedures invite and motivate 
learning? 

5) Can children see and hear the words they 
study? 

6) Are the words pronounced correctly by 
teacher and children? 

7) Do the children write legibly? 

8) Do the children correctly associate sounds 
with symbols and symbols with sounds? 

9) Is sufficient time allotted for the study of 
spelling? 

10) Is the study time properly used? Does 
each child study the words he needs to learn? 

* Davis, Georgia. “Remedial Work in Spelling.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal 27:615-26; April 1927 
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sive slowness in writing, 15) irregular attendance, 


11) Are tests properly administered? Are chil- 
dren attentive? Do they have time to write the 
words of the tests? 

12) Are the pre-tests, final tests, and review 
tests properly corrected? 

13) Does each child understand that he should 
study the words misspelled in each test? 

14) Does each child use an effective method 
of learning to spell words he missed in the tests? 

15) Do children understand the meaning of 
the words they study? 

16) Do children use in w riting the words they 
learn to spell? 

17) Do the children misspell words in written 
work that they spell correctly in the spelling 
tests? 

18) Does each child correct the spelling mis- 
takes in his own work? 

19) Is each child improving in spelling and in 
writing? 

20) Does each child keep a record of achieve- 
ment and improvement, perhaps on a progress 
chart? 

21) Does each child keep a list of hard words? 

22) Does each child keep a record of new and 
interesting words? 


Answers to these and to similar questions 
should help a teacher to find difficulties and some 
of the causes of trouble. 

An analysis of each child’s written work, pre- 
tests, final tests, and review tests will aid in de- 
termining the types of mistakes made. One child 
may persistently misspell words by transposing 
letters. Another may misspell non-phonetic 
words phonetically. A third may just spell words 
in a careless fashion. A fourth may misspell words 
in many ways. To determine the patterns of mis- 
spellings, the written work should be carefully 
appraised. To understand the types of misspell- 
ings is, of course, highly important in planning 
remedial work. Another technique is the observa- 
tion of the child’s behavior while he is taking 
the spelling tests or doing other writing. A child 
with a good attitude who makes mistakes in 
spite of that attitude has problems quite different 
from those of the child with a “don’t care” atti- 
tude. 

In pronounced cases of retardation, the inter- 
view, the case study, and the cumulative record 
folder are valuable techniques. For any retarded 
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child, a simple cumulative record of assignments, 
work, success and failure, progress, achievement, 
change in attitude, and interests and changing in- 
terests is extremely useful in making advanced 
assignments and in guiding the child to improved 
achievement. 

The results of diagnosis should show for each 
child, if possible, the following: 


1) What are the difficulties of this child? 

2) What are the causes of these difficulties? 

3) What are the abilities and interests of this 
child? 

4) How can these abilities and interests be 
used for instruction? 

5) What remedial measures should be under- 
taken to help this child overcome his difficulties? 


When a teacher understands the individual 
child—his difficulties, his interests, and his pow- 
ers—he is in a position to guide him and reason- 
able improvement in his spelling can be expected. 


The Remedial Program 


Plans for remedial instruction must vary with 
the types of difficulty children have. No two 
children have exactly the same difficulties and 
no two children learn exactly in the same way. 
The important point is that remedial instruction 
must be carried on to help each individual with 
the difficulties he has. Important among the 
points to be emphasized are the following: the 
objectives to be achieved, the materials and the 
words to be taught, the adaptation of instruction 
to individual needs, teaching each child an effec- 
tive method of learning to spell that meets his 
needs, the use of the corrected test in teaching, 
the right use of the words learned, the integra- 
tion of spelling with handwriting and other lan- 
guage arts, the efficient use of the dictionary, 
and the recording of hard words, interesting new 
words, and progress. 

Objectives for the child with difficulties. The 
principal objective of spelling for the child with 
difficulties, whether he is a slow-learner or one 
with other types of difficulties, is to learn how to 
spell correctly the words he needs when he 
needs them in expressing his thoughts in w riting. 
Each child has his own problems. and each must 
In connection with the lan- 
each child must study the 


strive to solve them. 
guage arts program, 
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words which he needs and cannot spell. Each 
should learn to use correctly the words he needs, 
to understand various meanings of words, to 
build a strong desire to spell without error, and 
to achieve also a consciousness of the correctness 
or incorrectness of the spellings of words he has 
used. Finally, a child should develop a method 
for studying spelling under his own guidance and 
momentum. 

Learning to spell the right words. Probably 
no list is adequate for any child. This does not 
mean that scientifically selected spelling vocabu- 
laries should be discarded. E very child will have 
some especially necessary words for his own 
work. Nevertheless, there is much to be said for 
well-selected lists of words. Hildreth has pointed 
out that “dull pupils will do well to master 500 
words by the fifth- or sixth-grade.”* If this be 
true, and there is ev ery evidence that it is cor- 
rect, the words these children study should 
be the words they will use as children and as 
adults also. These words will be found princi- 
pally in a well-selected spelling list. From most 
important spelling reasearch, Fitzgerald has se- 
lected A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary of 2,650 
different words, which comprises several impor- 
tant vocabularies. Among these are: 1) the 449 
words of highest utility for w riting; 2) a list of 
970, including the 449 and others of high useful- 
ness, which with their repetitions make up a 
high percent of the writing that normal people 
do; 3) a list of highly useful derivatives—formed 
by base words plus either suffixes or prefixes or 
both. A child of limited learning capacity will 
be greatly helped by teachers w ho make use of 
such lists in the selection of words for spelling.* 

The words which a child uses in his everyday 
spontaneous Ww riting are words which he should 
study if he is misspelling them. It should be em- 
phasized that a child should study the words that 
he needs and cannot spell. He should not waste 
time either on words he already knows how to 
spell or on words he cannot spell and will never 


use. 


‘Hildreth, Gertrude. “Spelling in the Modern School 
Program.” Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
cis ay D. Cz Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National — ation Association. 1941. p. 480. 

Fitzgerald, James A. A Basic Life Spelling Vocabu- 
lary. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 1951. 


Pp. 50-127. 








Adapting instruction to individual needs. Each 
individual's needs and difficulties, not some other 
child’s, should be emphasized in teaching spelling 
to any individual. Group instruction is acceptable 
when it fits the needs of all the group, but atten- 
tion to varying needs of individuals is manda- 
tory if spelling aims are to be achieved for each 
member of the group. The practice of selecting 
for group study the five most difficult words of 
an assignment, for example, is excellent for those 
who misspelled them, but of little value for those 
who did not. Each child must study the words 
he cannot spell, not the words that some other 
child misspells. 

Teaching each child how to learn to spell a 
word. Several authorities have indicated that one 
of the greatest weaknesses in learning to spell is 
the lack of an effective method. While it is true 
that children learn to spell in different ways, 
there are principles of learning to spell w hich 
should be followed by every child in his own 
way. These are: 


1) Guide each child to approach the spelling 
of a word through use and understanding. 

2) Guide the child to follow necessary active 
steps in learning to spell a word. Each should: 
a) develop a clear image of the word; b) recall 
the spelling of the word; c) write the word, if 
possible, from memory; d) check the correct- 
ness of each spelling; e) master the spelling of 
each word. 

3) Each child should use the word in writing 
and check its correctness. 


Some children master the spelling of a word 
in one writing. Others require two or more. Each 
writing should generally be from memory fol- 
lowed by a check of the correctness of the 
spelling. 

Test correction in spelling. Efficiency in learn- 
ing requires that valid testing must be a part of 
the spelling program. Pre-tests, final tests of the 
week’s work, and review tests are highly valu- 
able in a spelling program. The most valuable 
phase of such testing is the test correction for 
and by each individual followed by individual 
study of the words he misspelled. Each child 


5 Horn, Thomas D. “The Effect of the Corrected Test 
on Learning to Spell.” Elementary School Journal 47: 
285; January 1947. 
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must concentrate upon learning his own difficult 
words. He must keep a list of his own demons; 
the spelling of these he must master. 

Using words in writing. Some children write 
words correctly in speliing tests but misspell 
them in their written work. These children 
should be guided to proofread their work and 
to correct their spelling mistakes. The spelling 
of a word is mastered only when it has been 
used meaningfully and written correctly in vari- 
ous situations which call for its writing. 

Using the dictionary. The dictionary truly be- 
comes the spelling teacher of the individual after 
he leaves school. Because it is of such importance, 
children should be carefully taught dictionary 
techniques in school. They should learn how to 
find a word in the dictionary quickly, and how 
to find a word when only a few letters are 
known or when no letters are known. They 
should become able to appraise the meanings of 
synonyms, to determine the preferred spelling, 
to determine the correct pronunciation, and to 
differentiate among the various uses of words. 
Children who learn the many uses of the dic- 
tionary have an instrument that will make them 
independent in word study for life. 

Integration of spelling in the language arts. 
Spelling is one of the language arts—closely as- 
sociated with listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, and handwriting. In fact, in learning to spell 
a word, the child will listen to the pronunciation 
of the word; he will pronounce it; he will read 
it; he will use it in written work; he will use 
handwriting in forming the word on paper. All 
of these language arts are integrated in learning 
to spell in school. After school when an individ- 
ual is writing, he uses several of these arts in 
learning to spell words he requires in his work. 
Accordingly, each develops techniques based 
upon the integration of the language arts. 


In Summary 


To conclude, each child’s difficulties in spelling 
should be diagnosed. Causes of difficulties may 
be eliminated by well-planned remediation tech- 
niques. In the remedial program, each individual 
should master practices which will help him to 
achieve spelling independence through his own 
efforts and which will prevent writing difficul- 
ties. 
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Afraid to Write? 
or Afraid to Spell? 


H. FRANK BRADFORD 


It’s true, I do not like to spell, 

Nor do I do it very well. 

If “handle’s” “le,” why isn’t “travle?” 

Such mysteries I can’t unravle. 

There’s also “pare” and “pear” and “pair,” 
Though which is which, I’ve ceased to cair. 
I master demons such as “guide” 

And “guard” with pardonable pruide, 
But when it comes to “hear” and “here,” 

I can’t decide which way to stere. 

And then I’m faced with “hair” and “hare” 
To plunge me further in despare. 

Indeed it seems to me absurd 

To grapple with the written wurd— 

I'd better throw away my pen 

And never, never write agen.! 


This could be any junior high, senior high, 
or college student who has reached that depth 
of frustration about spelling that leads him to 
avoid those courses that involve writing com- 
positions. Many of these students, as well as 
adults, might not have experienced this reluc- 
tance to write if the elementary school had 
helped them develop the skills and confidence 
to spell and express themselves through writing. 

Helping children learn to spell correctly in 
written English is probably one of the jobs we 
perform most poorly in the elementary school. 
This is true not because we have neglected the 
problem of spelling, nor because we have neg- 
lected to call children’s attention to their spelling 
errors, but because the problem is so subtle that 
its solution has seemed to evade us. 

The person who is a “good speller” 
relate with assurance how he acquired such skill. 
More often than not, he will simply state that 
spelling-has always been easy for him. 

The way to real success in helping children 
develop skill in correct spelling has been slow 


cannot 


H. Frank Bradford is Assistant Superintendent, La- 
fayette School District, Lafayette, California. 

1 This poem, entitled “Spellbound,” originally appeared 
in Family Circle. It was written by Margaret Fishback. 
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and stumbling but research has shed some light 
to point to improvement. Russell found that 
emphasis on phonics improved children’s ability 
to succeed in spelling.? 

Such studies as this have prompted educators 
to explore further the value of emphasizing the 
relationship between sound and symbol in teach- 
ing written spelling. For example, Gertrude Hil- 
dreth states in Learning the Three R’s: “Without 
phonetic aids, the memory task for even a few 
words is colossal—more attention must be given 
to generalization in phonetic spelling.” 

Moore analyzed a 3000 word vocabulary for 
elementary school children and found that 80 
percent of the speech sounds represented in these 
words are spelled with the same letter symbols 
each and every time they appear in a word.* 
On the basis of this analysis, Moore recom- 
mended that children in the primary grades be 
introduced to the spelling experience by using 
only those words that would involve regularly 
spelled phonemes or speech-sounds. The irregu- 
larities of English spelling would be gradually 
introduced as ‘they progress through the orades. 

The developmental approach from regularly 
spelled phonemes to the mastery of the neces- 
sary irregularities is supported by experimental 
studies in methods of teaching spelling. Carroll 
and Gates both found the generalization method 
to be superior to the direct method in which each 
word is considered as a special problem.‘ 

2 Russell, David H. “A Diagnostic Study of Spelling 
Readiness.” Journal of Educational Research 38; De- 
cember 1943. 

3 Moore, James Thomas. “Phonetic Elements Appear- 
ing in a Three-Thousand Word Spelling Vocabulary.” 
Unpublished Ed.D dissertation. School of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

‘Carroll, Herbert A. “Generalization of Bright and 
Dull Children; A Comparative Study with Special Ref- 
erence to Spelling.” Journal of Educational Psychology 
21: 1930. Gates, A. I. Generalization and Transfer in 
Spelling. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1935. 
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As the child learns the relationship between 
speech sounds and the written symbols in Eng- 
lish, he gains confidence when he finds that each 
word is not a totally new and independent task 
to be mastered. The fifth- or sixth-grade child 
who has acquired these generalizations of writ- 
ten symbol representation of speech sound gains 
independence in writing with a minimum of 
teacher aid. One of our teachers who has been 
using this method of teaching spelling states: 
“The building of spelling power has given my 
children the confidence to express themselves 
creatively. Their stories are of long duration. 
There is an element of fluency and a great desire 
to write stories. It does something for all chil- 
dren which has changed their writing behavior.” 

Another teacher says: “The children seem 
quite able to attack the spelling of a new word 
on the basis of their knowledge of English words 
in general. I have noticed that when mistakes 
are made, they are often quite sensible mistakes. 
For instance, a child may omit the final ‘I in 
‘shell,’ yet still demonstrate an understanding of 
the basic relationship between sounds and let- 
ters.” 

Children who have confidence in applying the 
principles of relationship between speech sounds 
and the spelling symbols that represent these 
phonemes find written communication much less 
fearful. True, the troublesome 20 percent of the 
phonemes will continue to be a problem. Many 
of these will have been mastered as the child 
progresses from success to success as he is given 
spelling tools that work. 

Hanna and Hanna have proposed a system for 
teaching children these phonemic principles in 
spelling which they have chosen to call Building 
Spelling Power. Herein we see a ray of hope for 
a truly logical and psychologically sound method 
for helping children recognize a reason for most 
of English spelling. This method applies the re- 
search that has been done with the relationship 
between speech sounds and their spelling sym- 
bol representation in English words. Every ele- 
mentary school teacher should be familiar with 
these proposals. 

Failure breeds discouragement as the child re- 
ceives red check after red check on his written 
work. He may have memorized all of the words 
in his spelling list for the week, but when he uses 
these same words in composition, the knowledge 





does not necessarily transfer. The child who 
knows phonemic principles of spelling and the 
spelling rules that apply most often does not 
have to rely on memory of the spelling of each 
word as a separate problem. 

If we believe that “practice makes perfect,” 
and research has supported the importance of 
practice, then we should give children every op- 
portunity to practice the spelling principles they 
have learned. 

“As children progress through the grades, we 
should expose them to more and more opportu- 
nities for written communication—written re- 
ports, letter writing, short stories, essay exams— 
all stressing the importance of correct spelling. 

Use of the dictionary as a supplement and re- 
inforcement to the child’s spelling skills becomes 
an integral part of instruction in written lan- 
guage. From the beginning of self-expression by 
means of writing, the child is taught the use of a 
simplified dictionary or word list. 

Today, with children who have had an abun- 
dance of experiences far richer than the students 
of former years, it is our obligation to help them 
acquire the tools for communicating these ex- 
periences through written expression. We must 
apply all that has been discovered through study 
and research to the job of helping children de- 
velop skills that will release them from the chains 
of reluctance to write for fear of misspelling. 

Experience has given us confidence that chil- 
dren do not have to memorize the spelling of 5000 
words as so many individual tasks. With the abil- 
ity to express the phonemic components of a 
word in written symbols, a student is able to 
attack new words with increased assurance. He 
is able to locate words quickly in the dic tionary 
for any spelling irregularity. We do not claim 
to have the final answer to the problem of Eng- 
lish spelling, but by building a power to apply 
the principles of spelling symbol representation 
of phonemes or speech sounds and by providing 
many opportunities for creative writing, our 
children will gain confidence in their ability to 
express themselves in writing. 

The great importance attached to correct spell- 
ing in written communication urges us to apply 
all we know to improve our methods of instruc- 
tion. The change takes place in the classroom 
with the teacher who cares enough to know 
enough to provide enough. 
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) MARY F. MARTIN 


HE spelling program in our school is test 
oriented and my pupils are a thundering suc- 
cess. One of my boys said: “I don’t feel like 
telling anybody how we do it. Maybe it isn’t 
honest.” I wonder about this my self. Read on 
and see what you think. Possibly you've done it 
for years. In my room we think we invented it. 
“It” is a form of practice. It began w hen a 
child new to formal spelling suggested we were 
“leaving out something.” We should practice the 
letters first, and the order we put them second. 

At first thought this seemed too relaxed a way 
to attack the spelling problem. Especially for 
the persistent “failures.” But it worked. Espe- 
cially well for the “failures.’ ’ And splendidly in 
connection with the weekly spelling list and the 
Friday test. It taught me where a spelling weak- 
ness among my children lay, and how to help 
the children overcome it. 

This is our practice procedure. 

I dictate the test words letter by letter exactly 
as we want the test paper to appear on es day 
of the test. As I recite the words and dictate the 
letters, a number of children will ask to see a 
letter on the blackboard. I show them. The prob- 
lem of recalling the proper shape of a letter and 
being able to write it quickly seems to persist 
with some children for a long time. Week after 
week they begin all over again with the problem 
n, b or d, g or q, m or w. 


of “picturing” u or g 
The children who are making a slow start in 
spelling get impressive results by dealing with 


Mary F. Mastin is a teacher in the elementary schools 
in Mount Vernon, New York. 
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this as an important step to practice as a part of 
their attack on “spelling.” 

Copying the words endlessly does not solve 
this problem. Ask your pupils. One child said 
to me savagely: “I can copy those letters. I can 
say every letter in the right place. But when I 
have to think how a ‘p’ goes everything flies 
right out of my head.” So now when we practice 
spelling, we practice letter forms first. 

The children and I find that the more times 
we practice the coming test “letter by letter,’ 
the bigger the success on test day. Eventually 
we do add two other experiences before F riday: 

1) We try the words without hearing or seeing 
the letters; 2) We try the words in a different 
order from “the test.” 

The children and I savor vigorously our dis- 
coveries. 1) If you want to put the letters in 
the right place, you have to be able to picture 
them. 2) Two people can organize the practice 
for themselves so it can cease to be a class pro- 
cedure almost as soon as they thoroughly under- 
stand how to do it. 3) This way to practice 
spelling pays off well in the formal marking. 

You will ask, perhaps, did we crack only the 
“easy” nut of test performance? My answer to 
this is: Where persistent test failure in spelling 
occurred, growth in spelling skills appeared to 
falter. When persistent success in the inevitable 
Friday test was achieved, learning appeared to 
improve and entrench itself. 

In the broader r approach to spelling, do I have 
a professional interest in the carry-over of the 
children’s skill into a permanent ability? ? In this 
connection I say again: I am deeply impressed 
by the stimulating effect of test success, and the 
paraly zing effect of test failure. I confess that I, 
myself, in the face of rising and vigorous de- 
mands Ps proof that I am teaching “solid aca- 
demic skills” find it splendidly reassuring to 
everyone to have all those magnificent test re- 
sults on hand. 

Does this practice work so well I have given 
up teaching spelling? No. I still teach spelling 
using phonics, kinetic experiences, and the other 
approaches and experiences we have found suc- 
cessful. What I have been describing here is a 
practice technique that works. 

We begin by dictating the letters that make 
the words. Is that honest? Honest or not—in our 
room A is for spelling. F is for Friday. 
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OW often we wonder why many children 

get to dislike written expression after they 

leave the first grade! The thought has oc- 
curred to me many times, with the added desire 
to do something about it! 

In the first grade, writing is a new experience 
and children love to write anything—stories, 
poems, riddles, songs, letters, or reports. How- 
ever, soon the novelty wears off. Our most com- 
mon teaching techniques seem to be geared to 
the idea that children have acquired more of the 
rudiments of written language than is actually 
possible. As children get older their writing is apt 
to become more inhibited and stereotyped. It 
becomes less voluntary. They begin to get 
bogged down with learning how to handle the 
tools of writing—with spelling, handwriting, 
grammar. Writing too often becomes laborious 
drill, rather than creative expression. 

Having puzzled over this situation for some 
time, my third graders have made me very grate- 
ful for the multitude of ways in which they are 
helping to find answers to many of these prob- 
lems. During the first week of school, each time 
the class was asked to write a story or any thing 
at all it sounded like a “grunt and groan society” 
consisting of 29 discouraged eight- vear- -olds! 
After two such demonstrations, we all got to- 


o 





This article discusses some of the ways that 
teachers can help to make writing enjoyable 
and worthwhile for children. It has particular 
value in this issue in pointing out how the 
tools of writing—such as spelling—can be 
made to serve, rather than hinder, written ex- 
pression. 

The author, Janet D. Harris, is a teacher in 
the Beethoven School, Newton, Massachusetts. 
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gether and not only discussed and evaluated the 
situation, but planned a course of action as well. 
Having had half the class in the first grade, their 
capabilities and former attitudes were no secret. 
They were asked why they did not like to write 
and also why they wrote only one or two sen- 
tences when they were able to do many more. 
The answers were frank and extremely enlighten- 
ing. In general, they tended to point out some of 
our most commonly accepted teaching practices 
which might possibly stand another look. 


Reasons for Disliking Writing 

First and foremost among the children’s rea- 
sons for disliking writing was the fact that they 
did not like to copy things over and assumed that 
whatever they wrote would have to be done two, 
three, or four times in order that it be perfect. 
Have you ever noticed how tired you become 
when you continually copy things over? Also, 
how many other errors which are undoubtedly 
due to fatigue and boredom are often added dur- 
ing the process? The children frankly admitted 
that this was their main reason for writing very 
little. After all, the less they wrote the less they 
would have to copy later. This was partly re- 
sponsible for the rather stilted sentences, since 
originality in idea and thought might necessitate 
more copying and even rethinking. Yet this 
tedious and frustrating procedure is one of our 
most widely used and accepted methods for at- 
taining perfection in writing! We must re-evalu- 
ate it in terms of the age, know ledge, ability, lan- 
guage dev elopment, and experience of the child, 
plus the value of its results and its usefulness in 
attaining those results. 

Too many “red marks” on a paper seems to be 
a discouraging factor. When a child, particularly 
in the primary grades, does his very best and has 
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a paper returned full of glaring evidences of nu- 
merous errors, he wonders if it was worth the 
effort. 

Many times some members of a class are given 
a creative writing lesson while the teacher is 
busily working with children in other areas. As 
a result, they find themselves in the predicament 
where it is almost impossible to attain a high 
quality of work by themselves and yet there is no 
one to whom to turn for help. This will un- 
doubtedly lead to frustrations similar to those 
mentioned above. 

Vitally important to children is the purpose 
and use that is made of their efforts to express 
themselves in writing. Are their letters actually 
going to be sent to boys and girls in faraway 
places or to friends and relatives? Will they re- 
ceive answers which they may want to share 
with each other? Will their stories and other 
forms of written work be used—in a class news- 
paper, a class book, as part of a report, to read to 
each other and for the whole group to share and 
enjoy? To children this is of utmost importance. 

The amount of written work to be accom- 
plished in the course of a day can often seem in- 
surmountable to a child. It may appear to him 
that most of the many things he does will inev- 
itably end up with some sort of written assign- 
ment—for example, book reports, science and 
social studies reports, spelling, reading or word 
analysis work, arithmetic, handwriting, language 
and creative expression. As the amount of writ- 
ten work increases, proficiency decreases. Just 
how much can be completed well in a day? 

These seem to be the main sources of children’s 
frustrations when confronted with written ex- 
pression. They are logical problems and deserve 
our consideration. Most of us often wonder about 
these same things and would like very much to 
remedy the situation. The big question is how to 
do it and still maintain high standards of per- 
formance in spelling, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, capitalization, handwriting, and _neatness. 
Striving. for all of these things at one time is a 
big task for a little child. It is for an adult, too! 


Plan of Action 


Once having identified the factors that were 


making the children lose their enthusiasm for 


writing, the next step was to find ways to cor- 
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rect the situation. The whole class worked <o- 
gether in an attempt to suggest procedures that 
would be of help in overcoming their problems 
and at the same time aid in raising their standards 
for al] written work. The children had many sug- 
gestions to make. However, most important of 
all to them was the fact that they had been taken 
into consideration in dealing with the problem 
and that their opinions and comments were vital. 
Nothing was done without their consent and 
knowledge of why they were doing it. The re- 
sulting plan of action covers many facets of 
written communication. 

1) First of all, it was agreed that al] written 
work was to be each child’s very best and his 
neatest—even arithmetic! Thus, very little copy- 
ing would be needed. At their Shh it was 
also decided that instead of using yellow prac- 
tice paper they would be allow A to start out 
with the ‘ ‘dressy’ * white paper. This would give 
them more incentive to do their best on the first 
attempt. They decided, too, that when written 

rather lightly and with adequate spacing, slight 
errors can be easily erased and remedied without 

sacrificing quality. The whole paper would not 
need to be rewritten and the child would be ria 
pily successful. Of course, when ink is used 3 
will be a different story, but by that time sheis 
skill in written communication will be greater 
and they will realize the limitations of ink and 
the continued necessity for high standards in 
their work. 

2) Creative written expression should be ac- 
complished at a time when the teacher is not 
busily engaged with groups or individuals work- 
ing on other activities. In this w ay guidance can 
be given to each child as he needs it. 

3) By going over each paper individually with 
the child, the teacher will help him with the 
spelling, sentence structure, capitalization, and 

punctuation suited to his own needs. By this pro- 
cedure, the child will not be continually con- 
fronted with papers marked with corrections. 
Instead, he will understand what was wrong and 
the process of learning will be a more pleasant 
one, tailor-made to fit his own problems. 

4) There must be a purpose in mind. Whether 
the objective be one of utility or enjoyment, the 
children should be aware of it and use should be 
made of their efforts. Written expression must 


never be “busy work.” 


we 
vt 





5) Provision must be made for prompt access 
to correct spelling of the words which children 
may want to use in their written work. Diction- 
aries need to be easily accessible. When children 
understand how to use the dictionary, fewer er- 
rors will be made in spelling and it will not be- 
come the block to getting things written down 
on paper that it might otherwise be. 

The child must not be overburdened with 
written work. The school often contributes to 
poor writing habits by requiring so much that 
writing is always done under pressure. His main 
objective becomes the desire to finish the assign- 
ment as quickly as possible, so he writes very 
little and what he does complete is done hastily 
and in a rather careless manner. 

7) It is essential to aim for correct spelling in 
all written work. Compliment the child on 
phonetic spelling of a word if it is spelled as it 
sounds, even though it is wrong. Tell him that he 
thought it out nicely, but it is tricky and likes to 
fool people. By handling the situation this way, 
the child is less apt to make the same mistake 
twice nor will he be discouraged and lose the de- 
sire to spell words on his own. 

8) It is not wise to try to make writing easier 
for children by having them use only those words 
which they can spell automatically. This limits 
not only their vocabulary, but their thinking as 
well. The more words they actually use the more 
they will learn and the more interesting their 
creative efforts will become. Children love to use 
big words and often find it simpler to become 
proficient with them than with many of their 
spelling words because they tend to be more 
colorful and less abstract. We hamper a child’s 
creative thinking and lose a golden opportunity 
for him to enlarge his written vocabulary when 
we limit it only, to those words which he can 
spell automatically. 

9) We need to prov ide continual preparation 
for independence in spelling and writing cor- 
rectly via teaching and reviewing sounds, blends, 
word endings, long and short vowels, syllables, 
and language rules at each grade level. When 
children have such a foundation, they can write 
more creatively. 

10) Writing experiences should take place in 
a relaxing atmosphere, free from tension and 
pressure. ‘They should be happy occasions that 
children will want to repeat. 
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11) It must be remembered that a _ child’s 
spelling vocabulary in the primary grades is 
small. Although it is gradually being enlarged, i 
cannot come all at once. The teacher must be 
free to help in these formative years and thus 
prevent many cases of discouragement and frus- 
tration that could have lasting effects. 

12) The teacher and the children together 
should evaluate progress and work out ways for 
improvement. In this way the children will have 
an understanding of w hat they are doing and 
as a result find the process both worthwhile and 
enjoyable. 


Results 

The results of this program have been ex- 
tremely rew arding. The tide has completely 
turned and we have a roomful of budding au- 
thors, many of whom have discovered special 
talents in various types of written expression. 
Others who thought they couldn’t write now 
find that they were mistaken. Their enthusiasm 
for writing spills over into their spare-time activi- 
ties. It is not unusual to find several children col- 
laborating on a play, poem, song, or some other 
form of written activity, as well as working on 
an individual basis. A// written work is the neat- 
est each child is capable of doing—the first time. 
Even arithmetic! Tedious copying is at a low 
minimum, in fact, it is practically non-existent. 
The need to rewrite a paper is usually suggested 
by the child, for each has acquired a real sense 
of pride in his work and he knows what should 
be acceptable for him. 

Spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, sentence 
structure, handwriting, and neatness have greatly 
improved. Individual differences have been pro- 
vided for and the children are interested in each 
other’s accomplishments. They know when to 
seek help and where to find it. They are discov- 
ering that as time goes on they can do more in- 
dependently. Creative work is full of originality 
and uninhibited. It is of a more suitable length, 
unhampered by frustrations. Although we con- 
stantly strive for perfection, it is attained in a 
useful, optimistic, relaxed, and happy-atmosphere. 
The children are proud of their efforts and re- 
sults. They have had a part in the planning and 
know exactly what they are striving for. Some- 
how, w riting is a part of them and they want it 
to continue that way. 
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TEACHING SPELLING... 


have you tried 


these techniques? 


HERE are many ways to help children Jearn 

how to spell—to stimulate their interest in 

spelling and to adapt instruction to their in- 
dividual needs. These are some of the techniques 
that elementary school teachers have found suc- 
cessful. Naturally they must be adapted to fit the 
requirements of particular situations and groups 
of children 


Developing Interest in Spelling 


Have you tried using literature to add mean- 
ing to the use of spelling? Surely Petunia’s experi- 
ence with spelling is delightful in Robert Duvoi- 
sin’s book, Petunia. Potter’ s story of Mrs. Goose’s 
skill in spelling will help clinch in a child’s mind 
the urgency of learning how to spell. And Don- 
ald Duck’s encounter with spelling in Walt Dis- 
ney’s School Days in Disneyville puts across a 
point. Each teacher can accumulate his own 
favorite literary list which will help motivate 
better spelling. 


Many spelling lists suggest story plots to chil- 
dren. T ry having them make up stories using the 
words in a spelling list. This gives children an 
opportunity to use words in sentences and to 
learn the meanings of the words. It helps to make 
them understand < vhy we need to learn how to 


spell correctly. 


What are you doing to help motivate children 
to use their skill in spelling? We hear too much 
of boys and girls who conquer the Friday test 
but cannot use the words they have learned. 
There is perhaps no better way to develop in- 
terest in using new spelling words than to en- 
courage each child to write a personal note—to 
some other child, the teacher, or a parent. 
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In planning this issue, we asked the members 
of our Editorial Advisory Board to collect 
some practical techniques for teaching spell- 
ing that have been used successfully by ele- 
mentary school teachers. This article is based 
on the suggestions they sent us—some come 
directly from members of the Board and some 
from teachers and principals they contacted 
for ideas. 

Contributions were received from the fol- 
lowing people: Harold D. Drummond, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Elizabeth Fox, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Eldon Gran, Ellsworth Air Force 
Base, South Dakota; Ruth Hahn, Rochester, 
Minnesota; Joseph Lassoie, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Bessie Miller, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton; Daniel M. Rochowiak, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Mildred Sommers, Jackson, Michigan, 
Ardath Van Tassel, Mitchell, South Dakota; 
and the teachers of the Wainwright Elemen- 
tary School, Tacoma, Washington. 











Testing Spelling Ability 

Identifying children’s spelling needs is essen- 
tial to good instruction. One way to do this is 
to evaluate in conjunction a standardized test in 
spelling, an original paragraph written without 
help by each pupil, the child’s instructional read- 
ing level, and the teacher’s judgment of his spell- 
ing ability. Information gained from these sources 

can provide excellent guidance for identifying 
spelling needs and grouping for instruction. 


Are your teachers measuring the spelling 
growth of their pupils in order to obtain an indi- 
cation of individual and class growth during the 
year? A good way to do this is to give a series 
of three tests. The words should be chosen in re- 
lation to a reliable scale, so that each word in 
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the first list is matched by words of equal difh- 
culty in the other two lists. One test should be 
given in September; the second, at the close of 
the first semester; the third, at the end of the 
year. The results of the first test will show the 
general ability of the class and help to identify 
boys and girls who will need special help during 
the vear. L ater tests will aid in measuring grow th 
during the year and point the way to individual- 
ization of instruction. 


Grouping for Spelling 

Usually a teacher can work successfully with 
two groups in teaching spelling. One group can 
do individual study w vhile the teacher gives in- 
struction to the “late bloomers.” Many times, of 
course, the teacher will work with the entire 
class in presenting spelling techniques that all 
will need to know. However it is that a teacher 
groups, he needs to work with the children in 
such a way that he will see each child as an in- 
dividual. 


Do you capitalize on the fact that children 
learn from each other? Try allowing the young- 
sters to choose spelling partners. One partner 
works as a teacher while the other practices 
words he needs to learn to spell. Then the pro- 
cedure is reversed and the other child becomes 
the “teacher.” Another good technique is to make 
use of pupil leaders or chairmen for spelling 
groups. The teacher can then be free to work 
with a group that most needs his help. This 
works particularly well with groups of more ad- 
vanced spellers. 


Using the Dictionary 

In one second-grade room, seven or eight pic- 
ture dictionaries are kept available on a shelf for 
children to use during independent seatwork ac- 
tivities or at other times. When a child needs help 
in finding a word, the teacher asks him to iden- 
tify the initial consonant or blend and the vowel 
sound following. Then the child can usually find 
the word for himself in the dictionary. 


Another good idea is to make or buy note- 
books to serve as individual dictionaries. One 
page is devoted to each letter and indexed on the 
side. The words in each week’s lesson are alpha- 
betized as one day’s assignment and written in 
the “dictionary” along with other words chil- 
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dren need in their written work. Then when they 
need to know how to spell a word, they can 
open their own dictionary to find the answer. 


Practicing Spelling 

A fourth-grade class has found it interesting 
to keep a card file for spelling words. They 
choose their words every Monday—sometimes 
taken from films they have seen, sometimes based 
on field trip experiences, sometimes from reports 
or “thank-you letters” they have written. The 
children who are having some spelling difficulty 
choose ten words, the rest of the class an addi- 
tional ten. The rest of the week these words are 
used in stories, sentences, questions, and letters. 
They become part of the speaking vocabulary. 
Because the words chosen are functional, there 
is never any doubt as to their meaning or proper 
use. Each child keeps his own card file in his desk 
and refers to it whenever he needs to spell a 
word he isn’t sure of. On Friday a test is given— 
covering the first ten words for the one group, 
all twenty words for the other group. The next 
week the five or six words that were missed most 
frequently are taken for review words and 
starred in the card file. 


Use flashcards to help pupils understand how 
to study a word. First, put several words on 
flashcards and then show the card quickly, en- 
couraging the children to “get an image.” Ask 
them to write what they saw and then ‘hold the 
card up again for checking. The children fold 
their first attempt under and the process is re- 
peated. This technique helps to impress children 
with the fact that spelling is more a matter of 
total images than individual letter sequence. 


An airplane race can be held each six-week 
period to help improve spelling. A chart or map 
should be marked with six large cities as stopping 
places. Each child has his own plane and every 
Friday he can hop his plane to the next city if he 

can spell his words correctly. If the poorer spell- 
ers can make a better grade than they have been 
making, they, too, can advance their planes to 
the next airport. This gives every child’an oppor- 
tunity to progress. The object, of course, is to 
reach the last city in the six-week period. 


A helpful technique in teaching spelling is to 
have the students make up oral riddles about the 
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week’s spelling words. For example: “I am think- 
ing of a four-letter word that means ‘sharp.’ 
The answer would be “keen.” Those who know 
the word raise their hands and the one called on 
says the word and spells it correctly. If he suc- 
ceeds, he may ask the next riddle. 


Picture puzzles are very effective in develop- 
ing spelling ability. On a worksheet, sketch a series 
of pictures that spell a word. The pupils then write 
the word represented by the pictures, adding 
and subtracting letters according to the direc- 
tions given. For example: a picture of a hand + 
ker + a picture of an Indian chief = handker- 
chief. 


A good spelling game is “W hat’s My W ord?’ 
Each child chooses a word and takes his turn 
standing in front of the class. In turn, each of 
the other pupils may ask one question—the mean- 
ing of the word, beginning sound, rhyming word, 
whether it is plural or singular. When a child 
thinks he knows it, he spells the word aloud or 
writes it on the board. If he spells it correctly, he 
may take the leader’s place. 


Many teachers like to use the spelling baseball 
game. Choose two sides of about equal spelling 
ability to make the game competitive. One side 

“up-to-bat” while the other side is prepared to 
spell any words the “up-to-bat” side misses. The 
side that “is-to-bat” is given a word and one 
member of the team spells it on the blackboard. 
If he spells it correctly, he advances to first base 

(a designated spot in the room) and the next per- 
son in line comes up to bat. If he spells it cor- 
he advances to first and’ the other runner 


As the runs come in they 


rectly, 
goes to second base. 
are tabulated on a scoreboard. If, however, a 
batter misses a word, the first person on the other 
side tries to spell it. If he should miss, the per- 
son from the ‘ side goes on to first 
base. If the other side, however, 
rectly, the batter Three outs retire the 


side. The side with the most runs wins. 


‘up-to- bat” 
spells it cor- 
is out. 


After the spelling words have been presented 
and studied, a good procedure to provide drill 
for further study is to ask the children to do the 
following types of things from the list of spell- 
ing words: 

1) Write three words where the first vowel is 

short a. 
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2) Find two words where the vowel is 7 con- 


trolled. 
3) Write two words with a long o vowel 
sound. 


4) Find eleven two-syllable words. Divide 
them and mark the accent. 
Arrange the spelling words in alphabetical 


order. 


a 


Mastering Misspelled W ords 


One teacher reports that she has discovered a 
way to build up her pupils’ enthusiasm for mas- 
tering the most commonly missed spelling words. 
Each week the accelerated group concentrates 
on ten words taken from the one-hundred spell- 
ing demon list and the Fitzgerald list. These 
words are studied in conjunction with the regu- 
lar textbook list. The lower 
takes five demons each week. 

One or more of the demons is used in a short 
sentence or phrase with one word from the 
regular weekly list, and is dictated in the same 
sentences or phrases on test day. Each child keeps 
his own personal list of demon words and studies 
them until they are mastered. 
seems to help build up the importance of master- 
ing the demons in the minds of the children and 
produces good results. 


group of learners 


This procedure 


One group of second-graders uses “trouble 
kits” to help improve their spelling. The kit-is 
made from two pieces of paper, stapled together 
on all four sides but leaving space for small slips 
of paper to be inserted. Each child puts the words 
which he has misspelled on daily written papers 
into his trouble kit. 


Children become more spelling conscious if, 
instead of checking which words are wrong on a 
paper, the teacher indicates at the top the 7um- 
ber of words misspelled. The pupil can then lo- 
cate and correct the misspellings himself, either 
by reference to a spelling list or to a dictionary. 
More is usually learned by revising one paper 
than by writing several entirely different com- 
positions. 


Have you tried alphabetizing names, interest- 
ing words, holiday words, happy words, sad- 
queer-honest- dismal words? Children are fasci- 
nated with words and teachers should utilize this 


interest in developing mastery of the alphabet. 








/ I mPROVING LEADERSHIP 
/ FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS /f 





Los Angeles, California, was the scene of the Department’s 1959 An- 
nual Meeting the first week in March. The conference program was 
varied—offering the latest in curriculum research, broad surveys of the 
status of American education, discussion of the role of the principal, and 
visits to schools in the surrounding area. Principals from all sections of 
the country came to exchange ideas, to get a fresh slant on their common 


problems. 


On these pages we report some of the ideas expressed during the con- 
ference. Under the heading “From the Speakers,” we have included brief 
excerpts from eight of the addresses. Later issues of this magazine will 
carry the complete text of several of these talks. The section “From the 


Discussion Groups” 


reports some of the ideas about preparation for the 


principalship expressed in the small group meetings. The articles beginning 


on page 45 and 48 are 


based on addresses presented by two of the con- 


ference speakers. And, finally, several of the resolutions adopted at the 
business meeting, stating Department policy on issues of major importance, 


are included on p. §3- 


FROM THE SPEAKERS 


Federal support of education: Free public edu- 
cation, one of the great distinguishing marks of 


American democracy, is in serious danger of 


being thwarted by our national failure to finance 
it adequately. This is a pretty shocking fact, 
but it won’t go away by pretending it doesn’t 
exist. 

State and local governments alone no longer 
can provide sufficient revenues to meet this kind 
of a challenge. Local governments now pay 56 
percent of the cost of public elementary and 
secondary schools, according to an NEA bulle- 
tin issued this year. State governments pay 40 
percent. And the federal government pays 4 
percent. 

But the federal government, while carrying 4 
percent of the cost, takes in almost 74 percent of 
the total taxes collected by all government levels 
in the United States. What’s more, state and local 
debt went up 182 percent while federal debt 
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went up less than 10 percent in the eight years 
from 1948 to 1956. 

The new financing needed must come largely 
from the federal government, with state and 
local governments continuing to give the fullest 
possible measure of support. 

The real question here is whether we can af- 
ford not to give education the financial support it 
must have. 

Can we afford not to educate our children to 
live in the most complex and challenging civiliza- 
tion in all history? 

Can we afford not to meet the shortages in 
scientists, engineers, teachers, artists, writers, 
doctors—all the array of skills and talents re- 
quired in this time of great danger and great 
opportunity? 

Can we afford not to do the research, make 
the discoveries, explore deeper into both the 
minds of men and the matter of the universe? 

These questions answer themselves. For if we 
doubt that we can afford it, then we doubt that 
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A panel of movie and 
television stars discussed 
our public schools in the 
second session. Shown in 
this photograph are An- 
drew Holt, Vice Presi- 
dent, University of Ten- 
nessee, coordinator of the 
panel; Tennessee Ernie 
Ford, who participated 
on the panel; Margaret 
W.  Efraemson, Presi- 
dent of the Department; 
and Robert W. Eaves, 
Executive Secretary. 


our economic system can really measure up to 
the needs of our people. I have much more con- 
fidence in the growth potential of our free en- 
terprise system ‘than that. 

What is needed, I think, is a clear demand for 
action springing up from the people all over the 
nation. What is needed is a national impatience 
with excuses and delays. What is needed is a 
renewal of American determination to do what 
clearly must be done. (The Honorable G. Men- 
nen Williams, Governor of Michigan) 


Evaluation of the school program: The pres- 
ent emphasis upon critical appraisals of Amer- 
ican schools can be a good and powerful influ- 
ence toward strengthening educational programs 
if the evaluation is adequate, constructive, and 
intelligently used. But it can also do great dam- 
age both within and without the school if the 
appraisal is inadequately conceived, poorly 
planned, and unwisely used. Hence, we need to 
examine the ways in which a constructive and 
intelligent evaluation can be made. The follow- 
ing are four important steps in a good evalua- 
tion program. 

1. Clarify your understanding of the results 
which your elementary school is seriously seek- 
ing to achieve. 

. Devise practicable means in your school for 
getting evidence regarding each of these objec- 
tives. 

Use these means that have been planned 
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and thus systematically collect the data required, 
4. Study the evidence obtained with care, bas- 
ing interpretations upon a clear understanding 


of what the data mean. (Ralph W. Tyler, Di- 
rector, Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia) 


Language arts: Any person who fails to acquire 
the language habits that function in the major 
affairs of his country, the language habits of the 
people who are socially acceptable in most of 
our communities, is under a serious handicap. 
The schools, therefore, assume the task of help- 
ing every boy and girl, no matter what his social 
background or native speech, listen, speak, 
read, and write English that meets these common 
standards. 

In order to improve our teaching of the lan- 
guage arts in the elementary school so that all 
children may attain these standards, we must 
give attention to three elements that are basic 
to all of our teaching. We must look at the lan- 
guage arts as they function in our lives and in 
our society. We must look at our language, Eng- 
lish, and see what is happening to it. And we 
must look at the children we teach and the way 
language functions in their growth and develop- 
ment. 

This has been called the era of spoken lan- 
guage. Not since the invention of printing has 
oral language been so important in the lives of 
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Principals observing an outdoor classroom on their 
visit to the schools. 


everyone. All of us listen to radio, television, 
and talking pictures. . . 
tions is dependent upon the quality of oral lan- 
guage one uses. Oral language is, therefore, of 
immense importance in our schools. Our boys and 
girls must learn to listen and to speak effectively. 

Reading and w riting are of equal importance. 
From the beginning of the twentieth century, 
our civilization has become more and more a 
paper and ink civilization. Most people consume 
a mountain of print in the course of a lifetime. 

And everyone has need for at least some 
writing. Those who can express their ideas with 
ease, clarity, and confidence find many needs and 
uses for writing. Therefore, every child, regard- 
less of his background or native intelligence, 
must be helped to develop these two language 
abilities to the highest possible level if he is to 
build a satisfactory life for himself and make 
a contribution to society. 

The English language i is a dynamic, growing, 
changing language. The people who use 
English as their meni language are dynamic 
people who are moving forward scientifically, 
industrially, socially and culturally. It would be 
impossible to keep unchanged the language in 
which all of this growth and expansion is ¢ex- 


. Success in many voca- 
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pressed. Therefore, the schools must be certain 
that they teach a living language and do not 
waste children’s time on elements of form and 
syntax that exist nowhere but in textbooks and 
classrooms. 

And now we must look at the children whom 
we teach and the relationship of their language 
growth to other aspects of their development. 
We know that a child learns his culture as he 
learns his language. His attitude toward himself, 
toward others, toward life on the earth, toward 
man’s relationships with man are all developed 
through experience Ww hich involves language. 
These attitudes are all laid down during the pre- 
school years but they have not crystallized and, 
fortunately in the case of some children, they 
can be modified. 

Our task is to help each child take what he 
brings to us in the way of language and expand, 
refine, and enrich it under our guidance and 
learn to use it in all of the ways that society 
demands. (Ruth G. Strickland, Professor of Fdu- 
cation, Indiana University) 


Arithmetic: There should be no feeling of dis- 
couragement as one views past achievement in 
the learning of arithmetic. A comparison of the 
norms on the Stanford Achievement Test for the 
standardization years of 1923, 1929, 
1953 reveals that achievement has not declined 
in those periods, but rather has improved some- 
what. 

In looking back, one feels no particular sense 
of failure. But these are times to look forward. 
The demands for the use of mathematics are 
much greater than ever before. The achieve- 
ment of the future must keep pace with the in- 
creased demands. We must cease making com- 
parisons with the past and meet the needs ahead. 
It is obvious that more people in the future will 
need greater proficiency in mathematics. (Rich- 
ard Madden, Professor of Education, San Diego 
State College, California) 


1939, and 


Science: Recently there have been real strides 
made in improving the program offerings in 
many places, but before science will actually at- 
tain its rightful place in most schools there are 
giant steps yet to be taken. This is not to imply 
that science suddenly has become the core of the 
curriculum nor that it should constitute a dis- 
proportionate hulk of the weekly program. It 
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does mean, however, that the science offered 
should be real science well organized and taught, 
instead of a leaf-pressing, rock-collecting, robin- 
coloring mess of unrelated activity. 

All improvement in the elementary science 
program begins with the elementary school prin- 
cipal, just as improvement of any other pro- 
gram does. If the principal has no knowledge 
of science, of science teaching, or of what con- 
stitutes a good curriculum, the chances that the 


( 
school will have a @ 


(Glenn O. Blough, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Maryland) 


rood science program are 
very sl'm. 


Reading: On the basis of present findings there 
is no basis for the w idespread acceptance of ge 
single plan of grouping or any one method « 
reading instruction. The best is possibly a com- 
bination of several patterns applied as it best 
serves the needs of the learner. At times this will 
involve group instruction; at other times, individ- 
ual. At times one will provide opportunities for 
the child to sample many areas of potential in- 
terest; at other times the child will voluntarily 
select those things that pertain to one area that 
holds special interest to him. This kind of logic 
appeals to both lay people and educators. (A. 
Sterl Artley, Professor of Education, Univ ersity 
of Missouri) 


Social Studies: The enemies of the people of 
the world continue to be hunger, disease, and 
war. These problems exist not because we lack 
the material resources or technical skills to cope 
with them, but because we have not developed 
enough capacity in group intelligence or morally 
responsible character to solve them. “Learning 
to cope with these problems defines the funda- 
mentals of education for our time.” 

Today’s fundamentals are closely related to the 
social studies. . . . The primary objective of the 
social studies program is the improvement of 
social living. Through content and experiences, it 
is designed to develop intelligent, responsible, 
self-directing individuals who can function as 
membérs of groups—family, community, world 
—with which they become identified. (Sarah 
Lou Hammond, Professor of Education, Florida 


State University ) 


Identification of the future delinquent: The 
strategy of the school position for early detec- 
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tion of the potential and serious offender is rather 
obvious. The schools within their staff have an 
army of professionally trained observers who 
know children and youth. Schools receive the 
youngster early and maintain a close and pro- 
longed contact with them and their families. The 
schools’ programs and experiences aim to pre- 
pare for a useful, well-integrated, and socially 
effective citizenry. The delinquent as a norm- 
violating child who steadily engages in illegal 
behavior constitutes a failure to achieve these 
major objectives. And schools are universal. They 
are found in every town and city. Hence, the 
schools have both the responsibility and the un- 
usual opportunity for prevention through early 
identification. 

But it is not enough to identify the pre-delin- 
quent child. The school must be ready and will- 
ing to refer him to the appropriate child- study 
and diagnostic agency. . Only when the pre- 
delinquent’s problem is diagnosed through clin- 
ical study and help is provided on a systematic 
and scientific basis using all community re- 
sources, can any claims to prevention and con- 
trol be made. (William C. Kvaraceus, Director, 
NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project) 
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Buses loading to take conference-goers to discussion 
group meetings in the schools. 











A scene at the registration desk in the Biltmore 
Hotel. 





FROM THE DISCUSSION GROUPS 

All of the discussion groups considered the 
same topic—Preparation for the Principalship— 
and throughout their discussions, certain com- 
mon ideas were expressed. Summarized briefly 
here, they will be reported more comprehensiv ely 
at a later date. 

Pre-service preparation: Training in human re- 
lations was identified by the discussion groups as 
the major point of weakness in pre-service prep- 
aration for principals. Several groups stressed the 

fact that ‘ ‘understanding of human relationships 
must be dev eloped at the administrative level by 
using adult, rather than child-centered ap- 
proaches.” Nearly every principal has been ex- 
posed to coursework in child psychology; very 
few have received training in adult psy chology. 

A second major point of concern was the need 
for more “practical reality” in university and 
college programs, for achieving a balance be- 
tween the theoretical and practical aspects of 
training for the principalship. 

Internship: There was universal agreement 
about the value of the internship program for 
preparing candidates for the principalship. The 
practical problems involved in establishing suc- 
cessful internships are many, but most groups 
emphasized the importance of local school sys- 


tems, colleges and universities, and individual 
principals cooperating to make them effective. 

Standards and certification: Several groups 
pointed to high certification requirements as “the 
surest way of up-grading the principalship in all 
states.” There was considerable interest in devel- 
oping reciprocal certification among the states 
and in working toward some degree of national 
uniformity in this area. 

Although opinions differed somewhat about 
specific standards for entrance to the elementary 
school principaliship, there was general agree- 
ment about these points: 

e All principals should be required to have 
some teaching experience at the elementary level. 
Recommendations varied from one to ten years 
but five years was most frequently mentioned. 

e The Master’s degree should be the minimum 
level of preparation. ‘Along with basic courses in 
administration and supervision, the Master's de- 
gree program should include training in public 
speaking and group dynamics or human relations 
at the adult level. 

e Some type of apprenticeship or internship 
program offering practical on-the-job experience 
before entering the principalship should be part 
of certification requirements. 

Selection: The identification and selection of 
candidates for the elementary school principal- 
ship should be a responsibility shared by local 
school systems, and 
principals. Members of the discussion groups felt 
strongly about the importance of principals be- 
ing included in the selection process. One group 
suggested a selection procedure based on an in- 
itial screening by a committee of principals, fol- 
lowed by a testing program and final selection by 
the superintendent and board of education. 

In-service preparation: The effectiveness of 
present in-service programs appears to vary 
widely from community to community. It was 
generally agreed that in-service programs are an 
invaluable aid in helping principals meet the prac- 
tical demands of their jobs. Such programs may 
be initiated by either the local school system or 
by principals as a professional group. 


colleges and universities, 





A business meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, will be held in 


the Ivory Room, Jefferson-Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, 


Missouri, June 29, 1959, 2:30 p.m. 
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WHAT 
DIRECTION .... 
ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION? 


ROMA GANS 


is properly addressed to the principals of 
more than 


“Wi: AT Direction—Elementary Education?” 


the elementary schools. They, 
any other person in a school system, create fine 
morale in an entire school. They stimulate in- 
service growth for the whole school staff. T hey 
promote eager learning on the part of children. 
They make possible wholesome parent-school 
cooperative work. They help a whole neighbor- 
hood to sprout a friendly, genuine “neighbor- 
hood” spirit. Therefore, those of us who fre- 
quently state that the elementary school princi- 
pals are the key to the future of good elementary 
education have no trouble in ‘establishing the 
truth of our position. 

Unfortunately, the tremendous scope of the 
principal’s task seems to have developed unno- 
ticed by many inside and outside of the profes- 
sion. We have thousands of school principals who 
are responsible for the safe bus transportation of 
a larger number of human beings than many a 
city’s entire transportation system; thousands are 
responsible for the serving of more meals i 
school cafeterias than do all the hotels, restau- 
rants, and diners in a sizeable city; thousands 
oversee the material, equipment, and mainte- 
nance needs of a school that carries on daily life 
of far greater magnitude than that of a huge in- 
dustrial plant; thousands are held accountable 





Roma Gans is Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. This article is 
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for the statistics of school attendance, staff per- 
sonnel, and multiple monies that could by com- 
parison shrink the size of many an accountant’s 
load; and over and beyond this is the principal’s 
main professional responsibility —namely, the 
guidance, the encouragement, the development, 
and the supervision of a good program of educa- 
tion day after day for every child in the school. 
The assistance given him for this mountainous 
task, in my opinion, has not been given adequate 
study. Often one secretary is the sum total of aid. 
And please note, these burdens are faced at a 
time when the enrollment is over-crowding class- 
rooms, flowing over into libraries and inadequate 
small spaces, and adding to the crises created by 
the shortage of adequately qualified teachers. 

The elementary school principal’s total re- 
sponsibility goes far beyond that of a junior exec- 
utive in business whose salary ranges from $16,- 
000 to $25,000! True, many principals of smaller 
schools do not face these responsibilities in the 
same dimension. Yet the many facets of their 
work are there—with perhaps not even a full- 
time secretary to help cover all the spots and with 
as great importance properly placed upon the 
best education for each child. It’s about time 
more of this nation became aware of the valiant 
work of our principals. 

Into this setting of time-consuming and de- 
manding professional work have come the added 
pressures resulting from today’s critics and self- 
appointed voices making pronouncements on how 
to teach children, what to teach them, how to 
organize the school, how to screen the staff, 
and even how to educate the teacher. This could 
very well go down as an age of Opinions Un- 
limited! 

Which direction will elementary 
take? That depends very largely on the steady 
and studied effort by you of this association. 
The choices you make today are crucial. 

To one who has lived so much of the history 
of this country’s elementary education, these 
choices you make at this time have an added 
significance. I entered the profession at a period 
when all through education ran the excitement 
of the standardized test movement. The use of 
intelligence tests in World War I gave rise to 
the movement. There was great absorption in 
the schools with classifying pupils according to 
IQ, bright, average or normal, and dull, with 


education 


a 
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several categories beyond and in between. Homo- 
geneous grouping was widely used, and schools 
tended to teach what could be tested on stand- 
ardized tests. During this same period, John 
Dewey, with his emphasis upon learning through 
experience, and Kilpatrick, with his concept of 
a broader curriculum tested out by the Collings 
Experiment, were gaining attention and 
many newly established schools and also public 
schools placed emphasis on the “project activity, 

“unit,” or “experience” curriculum. 

The choice which helped schools develop a 
broad, rich program which included respect not 
only for measurable skills and knowledge but 
also for the arts was often spearheaded by prin- 
cipals and resulted in some of the finest school 
programs we have in our public school history. 

You are once again called upon to make a 
similar choice, to narrow the curriculum, to em- 
phasize the three R’s, and in so doing eliminate 
concerns for essential contribution to the devel- 
opment of sensitive, creative, and broadly 
oriented and informed children or to pare down, 
delete, and place emphasis on skills and selected 
areas. Which way will you in your influence 
guide the choice? 

Again, other choices make one reminiscent of 
former years. With the rapid expansion of in- 
dustries crowding school areas in such centers 
as Gary, Indiana, and Detroit, educators—catch- 
ing a note from the assembly line processes of 
the new mechanization in industry—gave birth 
to the idea of the Platoon school. Children spent 
the school day in going from classroom to class- 


also 


room, from teacher to teacher, to be taught 
reading, arithmetic, geography, etc., with one 


(and sometimes two or three) breaks when two 
or three groups would be massed under the 
leadership of one teacher for an “auditorium” 
period, gymnasium work, or outdoor recrea- 
tion. Various arguments for this plan were of- 
fered. But many school leaders who valued the 
careful guidance of the classroom teacher in 
the entire school day of children’s life, and the 
need for an uninterrupted day for a curriculum 
based on learning that often ‘drew upon several 
skills and know ledges from more than one area, 
rejected the Platoon plan and even some modified 
departmentalized organization. Among such edu- 
cators were vast numbers of elementary school 
principals who had grown to have a high regard 
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for the qualities inherent in a curriculum cen- 
tered in the classroom under the guidance of a 
good teacher, aided in many schools by specialists 
in such fields as art and music. 

Today one hears much concern expressed 
about the education of the gifted and also about 
the education of the handicapped. Concern for 


both groups is proper. However, 
for their education again make the educator face 
choices. Will we return to the emphasis on homo- 
geneous grouping of the former years as some 
today advocate? Or will we follow the plans of 
others who propose dividing children into read- 
ing ability groups which again will not only put 
the emphasis on a child as a level-of-achiever but 
also will put a wedge in the all-day program 
under the classroom teacher’s leadership, now 
commonly called the “self-contained classroom?” 
Which choice will you make? 

Another decision of a very serious nature is 
being faced by school principals and administra- 
tors across the nation. This has to do with the 
age of admission to kindergarten. There must 
be among you some like myself who saw the 
growth of the kindergarten movement in this 
land. This was based not upon whims or senti- 
ment about “dear little children” but rather upon 
keen observation and insight into their proper 
growth as given by the MacMillans of England 
and Patty Hill of Teachers College, Columbia, 
and others. 

Many of us saw the rise of child development 
centers which contributed significant findings 
about the importance of the time from birth to 
six years. Gesell, Jersild, Isaacs, Anderson, Olson, 
Anna Freud, and Stoddard are among the great 
contributors to this field. So significant are the 
findings that many educators, ‘and those from 
the professions of pediatrics and psychiatry, con- 
sider the educational opportunities of three- four- 
and five-year olds fundamental and imperative 
to the growth of wholesome, well-rounded per- 
sonalities. Learning successfully in the first grade 
and ever after often depends on the quality of 
life before school entrance age. It is not only in 
the specifics that a child learns, but in the atti- 
tudes he acquires toward himself, others, and the 
everyday problems of living which create in 
him the drives whereby he achieves his best or 
fails to take hold and achieve. 

Yet so great are the pressures today on a nar- 
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row concept of learning to read that many 
schools have already increased the age of en- 
trance for kindergarten children. Some have 
moved it up as much as six months. The reason 
given: Children are more successful in reading 
readiness work and in learning to read if they 
enter school older. This may be true of reading 
and certain other learnings. A number of years 

back an inquiring educator from New England 
experimented with the teaching of arithmetic 
and found that arithmetic could be deferred un- 
til the seventh grade and the entire first to seventh 
grade content could then be mastered success- 
fully in one year. Following the logic inherent in 
this argument offered for deferring kindergarten 
experience may lead to the elimination of the 
entire elementary school! Why teach from ages 
five through fourteen what we may discover can 
be taught in one year at age fifteen? 

At the very time w hen schools should be plan- 
ning how to include nursery schools for three- 
and four-year olds (which now is done by pri- 

vate schools upon the demand of well-to- do and 

informed parents), educators are under pressure 
to deny young children their right to properly 
timed kindergarten experience. 

One could go on and on, enumerating the 
number and quality of decisions pressing in upon 
the crowded principal’s life. He alone may not 
be making them, but he is close to both the super- 
intendent of schools and the public and can offer 
able assistance in arriving at answers in his ca- 
pacity as a school principal. He has the respon- 
sibility of leading his staff and public as well as 
central office leaders to interpret proposed 
changes in the light of their effect upon the lives 
of children who are very real to him. 

Some questions to be answered will take time, 
deep insight, cooperative study, and a firm grip 
on one’s values. A question of such scope is how 
to move schools and communities toward deseg- 
regation and fine relations among all peoples of 
our land. We have the tragedy before us of 
wrong decisions and wrong ways of arriving at 
them. We also are aware of fine decisions arrived 
at via excellent leadership. Some questions—such 
as whether or not to buy a project or how to 
test out this panacea for teaching reading—may 
not demand as much in time or effort. But wher- 
ever changes are proposed, be they of great or 
minor importance, the choices you make and 
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even the way you make them will in a large way 
determine which w ay we go in elementary edu- 
cation. Will the direction be toward discipline 
that denies children a chance to grow in morally 
centered self-control? Will it be toward teaching 
children the skills of reading, writing, spelling, 
and facts from the fields of science, gec graphy, 
and history? Will the emphasis be on mastering 
know ledge and skills to the exclusion of the arts, 
social studies, and broad inclusive studies of top- 
ics such as the historical development of trans- 
portation and communication or a study of 
science in the news? 

Will we choose to give more and more chil- 
dren a chance to develop an inquisitive, acquir- 
ing, eager attitude toward learning through nurs- 
ery school and kindergarten experiences? Will 
we continue the eager pursuit of acquiring skills 
and knowledges and also learning how to apply 
such learnings in problem-solving, in discussion, 
and in quest of further knowledge? Will the di- 
rection we take lead toward deeper understand- 
ing of children and how to help them develop 
wholesome working relations with others? 

No one can answer the question “Which way 
elementary education?” with one hundred per- 
cent assurance. Yet my contacts over the vears 
with the elementary schools in action under your 
leadership encourage me to conclude: We will 
not succumb to those pressures which will nar- 
row or even deny children’s rights to a broad, 
adequate curriculum that helps them grow in 
healthy attitudes toward themselves and others, 
that helps them acquire the love of learning 
through which they acquire the skills and knowl- 
edges which help them grow in understanding 
today’ s world and also in becoming moral, spir- 
itually dedicated citizens of our world. Further- 
more, I feel confident not only that you will 
hold back pressures urging a retreat to the nar- 
row and banal, but also that you will improve 
upon our finest programs by testing out ideas 
of promise coming from the fields of guidance, 
and in such areas as semantics, mathematics, and 
science. And in your planning I am also confident 
that you will dev elop methods and resources in 
working which will release the full potential of 
our profession. A profession of principals so 
dedicated to the best we can create in education 
for children can inspire lay and _ professional 
workers to achieve this promise. 





Standards for Instruction 
in the Elementary School 


HELEN HAY HEYL 


HAT are our standards for pag edu- 

cation? Should they be raised or lowered? 

Are they unreasonably exacting? Or not 
exacting enough? , 

Voices across our country declaim that the 
public schools are failing; that they are not do- 
ing a good enough job for the power age, for 
the age of nuclear science. Many have been led 
to believe that standards of instruction are lower 
than they ought to be and lower than they used 
to be. 

The simple fact is that our country’s level of 
education has never been higher. It has been 
steadily rising ever since the close of World 
War II. In 1940, for example, only one-fourth of 
our American people had a high school educa- 
tion. By 1957, over two-fifths of our total popu- 
lation 25 years of age and older had at least a 
high school education, and eight million of them 
were college graduates, many thousands with 
advanced degrees. 

In line with this national trend toward in- 
creased schooling for all, we see in an analysis 
of today’s population that the proportion of 
people who have thus gone through high school 
and on to college is markedly greater at the 
young adult ages than at the older ages. As time 
passes, you and I will be replaced by this better- 
educated younger generation. 

It has been estimated recently that in just 16 
vears, or by 1975, the college “graduates in the 
American population will be at least two-thirds 
greater than our present total of eight million. 

This improvement in the national status of 
education should be a satisfying tribute to the 
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teachers of the United States. And yet we ask 
ourselves, “How can we make our better best?” 
Some of us who teach need to see more fully 
than we perhaps do the possibilities in children. 

We perhaps should begin by defining the ele- 
mentary school we are to discuss. In most parts 
of the United States today, the elementary schoo! 
includes children 12 years of age and younger 
in the kindergarten and in grades one through 
six. It is to those ages and learning levels that my 
remarks will be directed. 

No doubt all of us in this audience are familiar 
with recent reports—Dr. Conant’s The American 
High School Today, the Rockefeller Report, 
Dr. King’s Other Schools and Ours. And we 
have caught rumors from the recent meeting of 
the American Association of Schoo! Administra- 
tors about the dangers of the expanding college 
entrance examinations, the national merit schol- 
arship examinations, and the federal research 
study. All of these movements we know require 
the closest scrutiny. Even though directed at 
secondary education, they can have a profound 
effect upon the elementary school. We should 
take them into account when we ask: “Are our 
present standards good enough? Should higher 
standards be set for instruction and how can we 
determine how high they should be?” To answer 
questions as difficult as these we shall have to 
consider four basic proposals, each of which shall 
be discussed in turn. The four questions are: 

1. What are particular learners like and how 
do they learn? You cannot set standards of in- 
struction for a particular group of children un- 
til you know something about those children— 
their environmental backgrounds, their commu- 
nity’s expectations, their abilities. Of one thing 
we may be sure. “No child ever does better than 
he can.” 

Yet how often each of us has heard a teacher 
say, “I am surprised at John’s work. It is so much 
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better than I expected.” Are our expectations 
sometimes too low? 

2. How do we select the content of learning 
upon which we base our standards? A whole 
range of problems centers in this question. Is 
there an optimum age or time in the life of a 
young child when certain things can be most ad- 
vantageously and economically taught? Granted 
that a little child who is always an eager learner 
can learn the simpler aspects of almost anything 
—to speak a second language; to learn Latin, 
science, algebra or geometry—let us ask our- 
selves, as a matter of practical common sense, 
is it better for some learnings to be delayed and 
others to take place early? 

3. What attainments, then, may we reasonably 
expect of young children, and to what degree of 
excellence, by the time a so-called normal child 
is twelve years old—other things being equal? 

4. And, finally, how may a principal judge the 
adequacy of his instructional program? In other 
words what are the features of a good program 
of evaluation? 


What are particular learners like and how 
do they learn? 


This is a basic issue because it influences not 
only what we select to teach, but also how we 
teach it and what is a reasonable expectation 
regarding how much of it can or will be learned 
and practiced, or utilized in other learning by 
young children. 

To answer this question we should turn to the 
field of psychology. One of our newest sciences, 
psychology, in my judgment, is likely to become 
the most “useful of all our sciences in the matter 
of human happiness. Someone has said that if 
schools in the United States today would put 
to use what is already known, w hat is already 
tested knowledge about how children learn, and 
would take account of the growth and behavior 
characteristics of children at different ages, we 
would immediately advance the quality of educa- 
tion twenty-fold. Standards would rise. 

It is common sense in educating a child to work 
in harmony with his basic nature at the stage 
of development he has reached, rather than 
against it. No sensible person will expect a young 
child to sit erect before his spinal column is 
strong enough to support him, nor expect his 
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first wobbly steps to be perfectly balanced. No 
sensible person will expect a young child to read 
books before his eyes are mature enough to do 
near point work without strain. No good teacher 
will insist upon chronological history before the 
child’s concepts of time have sufficiently devel- 
oped. Any one who is even slightly acquainted 
with children in the first three grades understands 
that these active, eager learners are less cautious 
than older boys and girls, that it is characteristic 
of their learning that they make many errors, 
many more than older children make. Will you 
set one hundred percent perfection as the stand- 
ard for these grades? You will not attain it even 
if you do. 

Most teachers know that boys grow more 
slowly than girls, that girls tend to develop lin- 
guistic skills in advance of boys and to read 
earlier than do boys. Most teachers understand 
the effect of environmental factors upon lan- 
guage development and upon learning in general. 
They know that the maximum effectiveness in 
learning probably comes in late adolescence. 

In other words, everybody knows that it is 
easier to cut with the grain of the wood than 
to cut across it. The setting of standards, then, 
is influenced not only by the general needs of 
children and by what society wants them to 
know and be able to do, but by the nature of 
children and their readiness for learning at dif- 
ferent ages. That is, of course, in part, what 
old fashioned teachers meant when they quoted, 

“Strike while the iron is hot.” 

Unfortunately, this sounds easier than it is. 
A practical principle, much advertised in the lit- 
erature, is that learning tasks and situations 
should be graded in accordance with the child’s 
level so that excellence in teaching can take 
place. As one moves from simple learning ac- 
tivities to complex organizations of skills, the 
superiority of the older child becomes more and 
more pronounced, either because of his maturity 
or because of his greater experience or both. As 
already pointed out, the maximum effectiveness 
in learning appears to come in late adolescence. 
Take the matter of excellence in spelling as an 
illustration. Should the elementary school be re- 
sponsible at this point? Probably yes, if we have 
the right things in mind. The elementary school 
certainly should be responsible for teaching chil- 
dren how to attack the learning of w ords, how 
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to study spelling, and how to use a dictionary. 
Children should be encouraged to proofread their 
writings, too, certainly by grades five and six. 
But if you expect a child to spell perfectly all 
of the words he will use in written expression 
by the end of grade six, the answer will be zo. 
The child probably won't be able to, even if 
you expect it. English spelling is very difficult 
and many, many children do not “click” on 
spelling until they are in grades seven and eight. 
That’s one important reason why the teaching 
of spelling should be continued in those grades as 
it was in the old “grammar” schools. 

From the practical point of view, then, the 
question of when certain standards may reason- 
ably be required is not an easy one. Research 
indicates that the optimum time is determined 
by a constellation of factors such as the quality 
of the teaching, the strength of the motivation, 
the social framework, as well as by the child’s 
chronological age, mental level, and maturity. 

We shall not be able to settle these issues in 
one brief article. We might hold these thoughts 
in mind, however, as we feel the pressure from 
our high schools and from the public to push 
down into the elementary school the content 
of the secondary school curriculum. “Please teach 
high school science in the elementary school 
grades, ” they beg us. “Add algebra, geometry 
and foreign language instruction so that we can 
introduce college courses in the high schools.” 

We come now to our second topic—the mat- 
ter of content. 


How, then, do we select the content of 
learning upon which standards of instruction 
are based? 


Mankind, as all of us know, has been accumu- 
lating learning over the entire globe for several 
thousands of years of recorded history. It is 
obviously impossible to pass on all human knowl- 
edge to any one individual. It is a question if 
we should, even if we could—if it would even 
be desirable. A single individual can hope for 
only a very small inheritance from this vast 
store. We have to decide at a particular moment 
in our culture what is the wisest choice to be 
passed on in the few brief years an immature 
child is in the elementary school. 

Aren’t there at least some few definite learn- 
ings that it is reasonable to expect of the great 
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majority of normal children by the time they 
are twelve-going-on-thirteen? Yes, I believe there 
are, and this brings us to our third point. 


What may we reasonably expect of young 
children and what degree of excellence should 
we expect them to attain? 


Surely there must be some things out of our 
common experiences of teaching thousands of 
elementary school children, and based on the 
findings of careful research over at least half 
a century, that we know can be taught and 
learned in the elementary school. There must 
be some learning tasks that are peculiarly the ob- 
ligation of elementary education, that can be bet- 
ter attained and better learned at those ages than 
at any other time. There must be some nals for 
which the elementary school assumes major re- 
sponsibility; other tasks for which the elemen- 
tary school only prepares the ground; still others, 
in which the seeds are actually planted to grow 
and flower later. 

Each school system needs to work out its own 
list. The very act of developing such a list im- 
proves teaching on the part of those who draw 
it up. In my state, we are not afraid of such old- 
fashioned ideas as “minimum essentials.” We 
know that minimum essentials can be developed 
today against a backdrop of our improved knowl- 
edge of human growth and development, and 
that minimum standards for instruction can be 
set forth in reasonable terms of child develop- 
ment. 

To outline them all would be impossible in 
one brief presentation but let us take a few 
samples. 

Sample I: Spelling—We know very well today 
from extensive research many 
teach, how many words children can learn, and 
which words to teach. We know that the data 
on diminishing returns indicate that a compara- 
tively small core of words and their repetitions 
make up a large percentage of the running words 
used by children and adults. Learning these words 
is a task that may be properly undertaken by the 
elementary schools. Our standards should be 
reasonable, however. They should focus on: 


how words to 


1. Teaching children how to study words 

2. Graded steps in learning to use a dictionary 
3. Correct spelling of a small, carefully se- 
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lected writing vocabulary of the most com- 
monly used 2800 to 3000 words 
4. Practice in proofreading one’s w ritings 


Sample Il: English Grammar and Composition 
—If high standards of attainment are to be main- 
tained, we shall not attempt to teach the formal 
grammar in the elementary school of six grades 
that long permeated the seventh- and eighth- 
grade programs of the old “grammar” school. 
We will, on the contrary, do fewer things, but 
we shall attempt to do them very well. We will 
have quality learning in this regard. If a group 
of classroom teachers would together prepare an 
analysis of the forms and structure of language 
needed in the everyday writings of children 
under the age of twelve, they would readily see 
that there is actually a vast array of writing con- 
ventions that must be taught and learned in ele- 
mentary schools. Let us do these things well and 
leave formal grammar to the secondary school. 
What are some of these? Conventions of punc- 
tuations, capitalization, use of contractions and 
possessives, abbreviations, sentence structure, ar- 
rangement of papers, letter forms, use of dic- 
tionaries and reference books—to name only a 
few. 

We will require high standards of expression 
in written work, too. These will deal with such 
things as clearness of meaning and accuracy in 
use of words. No doubt letter writing will still 
be featured and letter writing courtesies will 
be taught. Emphasis will be upon making letters 
interesting through choice of words and variety 
in sentence structure. Letters may become ve- 
hicles for imaginative expression. And as for 
compositions, those of an earlier period have given 
way in the modern program to the written report 
for science or social studies; diaries of class ac- 
tivities; and occasional book reports of the type 
that will entice other readers; record-keeping; 
writing club minutes; news stories; filling in 
blanks and questionnaries; techniques of prepar- 
ing reports such as outlining, and note-taking 
with much attention to maintaining high stand- 
ards of revising and correcting manuscripts. 

Sample IIT: Social Studies—Whiat are the mini- 
mum attainments in citizenship education that 
may be expected at the end of six years of school- 
ing? As all of us know, the basic concepts that 
underlie a desirable program in citizenship edu- 
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cation represent a process of long, slow growth. 
Take such an idea as interdependence, for ex- 
ample. Here is a major concept that we cannot 
expect to flower in the elementary school years. 
This and many others such as adapti ition, democ- 
racy, the involvements of progress will not be 
fully sensed by children of elementary school 
age, even by the end of the sixth grade. In these 
years, however, fundamental attitudes and w ays 
of behaving are being established; methods of 
study are being laid down, and standards of good 
scholarship are being determined. These are the 
factors that should determine our standards; these 
are the areas we should emphasize. 

How, then, shall we evaluate a program which 
centers not so much in a particular content to 
be learned as in a recognition of the importance 
of the acquisition of facts as fundamentals of 
power; of the belief that each child has the ca- 
pacity to do something well; of the acknowl- 
edgment that the elementary school accepts re- 
sponsibility for teaching some things thoroughly, 
although, in some cases, these are not the items 
some people are looking to find? 


How may a principal judge the adequacy of 
his instructional program? 


Obviously, in this area, we shall need to turn 
to old, established tools of measuring but tools 
with new slants and new interpretations. Every 
principal knows that he should regularly carry, 
on sy stematic studies of instructional progress 
in his school. Of what should such a program 
consist? 


1. There should be age-grade-distribution 
studies at frequent intervals—every three 
or four years anyway. 

Age-progess charts should be prepared for 
each child and for each class. 

. Some type of intelligence test should be 
administered. 

4. Batteries of achievement tests should be 
given. 


N 


ww 


Which of the vast number of available tests 
and measures the school should select is often 
a difficult decision for the principal. A selected 
list of group intelligence tests might include the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson, the Terman-McNemar, the 
Otis Quick-Scoring and several others. In re- 
cent years, however, psychologists have sug- 
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gested that one score does not adequately de- 
scribe the various aspects of a child’s capacity. 
The new departure in intelligence testing is a 
trend toward a battery yielding a profile rather 
than a global score. The hope is that the pupil’s 
test profile will be more meaningful and useful 
for education and guidance. The California Test 
of Mental Maturity is a sample of this type of 
test. 

Achievement tests are almost too numerous to 
mention. Whether the school uses a battery of 
specific subject-matter tests, a series of separately 
published tests, a battery of general educational 
development tests, or some combination of these 
different types will depend upon the educational 
philosophy of the school and the purposes of its 
testing program. It is well to remember that the 
appropriateness of specific subject-matter tests 
for any particular school depends upon a rea- 
sonably close similarity between the curriculum 
and the test content. If tests measuring basic skills 
or broad development are to be employed, how- 
ever, specific curriculum content is not as im- 
portant a factor in test selection. 

Ideally, achievement tests should be given an- 
nually. ‘There has been an increasing tendency 
to emphasize the instructional value of achieve- 
ment tests by administering them at the begin- 
ning of the school year where they can influence 
the work of the year ahead. Such tests should not, 
of course, be used as standards for promotion of 
a child or as evaluation of a teacher. When ad- 
ministered in the fall they are of value in helping 
to formulate supervisory decisions regarding pu- 
pil progress and placement and to determine the 
direction and emphasis of instruction. 

There are two cautions that should be men- 
tioned at this point. The frequent misuse of 
tests in the educational field is a growing prob- 
lem. Any well-constructed test is valid for some 
purpose. It is the misuse and wrong interpreta- 
tion of the test results that lead to serious criti- 
cisms. Tests are not perfect. A test score should 
never be accepted as final—it is only an estimate, 
at best. 

Another common misuse of tests is to adopt age 
or grade norms as a uniform standard of achieve- 
ment. A norm is merely the average performance 
in a test of children of a certain age or in a 
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certain grade. It is well to remember that in any 
normal group of children half the children may 
be expected to be below the norm or average. 
Just as it is an absurdity to expect all children 
to be above average in height or in weight, so 
it is an absurdity to expect all children to surpass 
a test norm. The standard for achievement by 
each child is more appropriately determined by 
his own capacity for achievement. Thus, a sixth- 
grade child with fifth-grade mental status should 
generally be expected to achieve fifth- rather than 
sixth-grade reading ability. 

As a corollary to this principle of the norm 
as an average, it may be pointed out that high 
standing in terms of the norm does not necessar- 
ily indicate achievement of desirable educational 
objectives. In the early days of testing in arith- 
metic, for example, it was found that the schools 
were teaching a highly mechanistic form of arith- 
metic. Hence all pupils did poorly on tests in- 
volving the relationship and meaning of numbers, 
and the norm or average was at quite an unsatis- 
factory level. A school which found that its chil- 
dren tested at norm could conclude only that 
it was no worse than a rather poor average and 
no more successful than other schools in achiev- 
ing certain worthwhile educational outcomes. 

Finally, let us remember that testing is not an 
end in itself, but only one of the means to an 
end. Test results need the support of additional 
information concerning the child’s health, home 
background, social and emotional background, 
and the like. When tempered with good judg- 
ment and the careful, but subjective observations 
of the teacher, test results should serve to afford 
a better understanding of each child. It is only 
when the school’s program and teaching methods 
are planned in this manner on the basis of in- 
dividual needs and requirements that education 
can be a rich and significant experience for each 
child and can be maintained on a high standard.’ 


1 These remarks upon a principal’s responsibility for 
an adequate program of instructional evaluation are 
based upon two pamphlets of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department: “The School Testing Program, A 
Guide to the Selection and Use of Standardized Tests;” 
and “Improving the Classroom Test.” Both of these 
publications are the work of Sherman N. Tinkleman, 
Supervisor of Test Development, New York State. 
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Excerpts from the Resolutions... 


Federal Responsibility for Education 


A first-rate nation cannot survive with any- 
thing less than first-rate schools. There must be 
a change in our thinking about what the federal 
government must spend for education, just as 
there has been a change in our thinking about 
spending for national defense and for our public 
highway program. Since the federal government 
has available to it the high revenue- producing 
taxes which can improve the educational oppor- 
tunity for America’s children, the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, calls upon 
Congress to enact the Murray-Metcalf bill (S. 2) 
or similar legislation. 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, recognizes that the National De- 
fense Education Act represents a major change in 
the attitude of the Congress toward the federal 
gov ernment’s responsibility for the support and 
improvement of public education. The present 
need is for full appropriations with which to 
implement the authorized program. We urge that 
elementary school principals and other educators 
make full use of the provisions in the Act which 
will strengthen education at the elementary level. 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, recommends that future federal 
support of education provide for general aids to 
education in the states, rather than special aids 
for specific programs. 


Leadership Role of the Principal 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, urges that local boards of education 
provide every school a competent, professionally 
trained principal who devotes full time to in- 
structional and administrative leadership. It also 
urges that every principal be assigned adequate 
clerical staff and professional personnel, such as 
resource persons, guidance counselors, school 
social workers, and remedial teachers, which will 
make it possible for the principal to make this 
leadership his primary function. This action is 
to the end that a particular school community 
be provided with the unique program and serv- 
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The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was adopted at the DESP annual business 
meeting, March 4, in Los Angeles. In addition 
to the resolutions appearing here, statements 
were adopted on basic American public educa- 
tion, control of schools, free public education, 
integration, tax equity for teachers, civic re- 
sponsibility, the self-contained classroom, com- 
munity relations, and appreciations. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the resolutions are available 
from the headquarters office. 
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Preparation for the Principalship 


The expanding role of the elementary school 
principal demands higher standards of prepara- 
tion and continuing growth. The Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, commends 
the active interest and effort which local, state, 
and national leadership has given toward increas- 
ing the competence of principals. We further 
recommend that such efforts be continued and 
improved as an on-going study to insure the 
best preparation for every principal. 


School Organization 


Elementary school educators are currently 
being subjected to strong pressures to adopt or- 
ganizational forms and instructional practices 
purported to facilitate more effective teaching 
and to insure higher levels of academic achieve- 
ment in public schools. Some of the organiza- 
tional remedies being proposed would obviously 
have adverse effects upon close teacher- pupil re- 
lationships, and upon the flexibility, unity, con- 
tinuity, and balance of the teaching- learning 
program. 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, warmly endorses true research and 
experimentation designed to test the relative ef- 
fectiveness of educational practices and organ- 
izational forms. Attempts to provide more effec- 
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tively for individualized instruction and efficient 
teaching and learning should be encouraged. 

Hence, in the face of pressures to adopt un- 
tried practices or to revert to forms discredited 
by research and experience, it is most important 
that educators take a firm stand. We must forth- 
rightly advocate those organizational and instruc- 
tional practices which are supported by experi- 
ence and research and which are in accord with 
American traditions. Widely publicized proposals 
relating to practice in grouping, departmentaliza- 
tion, promotion policy, marking, and homework 
should be examined critically to prev ent hasty 
adoption of any seemingly attractive proposals 
without thorough study and ev aluation. 


Class Size and Quality of Education 


The objectives of elementary education can 
be achieved only when each school has a staff 
of sufficient size and professional competence. 
The number of teachers available in a school 
helps to determine the size of classes, as well as 
the types of individualized services to pupils. In 
a self-contained classroom, the effectiveness of 
the teacher diminishes as he attempts to provide 
instructional leadership for an increasing number 
of pupils. When classes are too large, pupils re- 
ceive inadequate help and guidance on an in- 
dividual basis. Experience indicates that a teacher 
is unlikely to be able to observe, evaluate, and 
instruct each pupil continuously and successfully 
when the class has more than twenty-five stu- 
dents. 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, recommends that emphasis be given 
to programs designed to result in needed reduc- 
tions in class size. In order that classes may be 
a reasonable size and in order to provide the sup- 
plementary teaching services needed, the Depart- 
ment favors the assignment of at least fifty pro- 
fessional personnel to each one thousand students. 


Professional Salaries 


The elementary school principalship today re- 
quires a high lev el of professional leadership. The 
principal of an elementary school is directly re- 
sponsible for the development and implementa- 
tion of the instructional program, for the man- 
agement of the school plant, for administrative 
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processes, and for the establishment of effective 
relationships with the lay community. 
for elementary school principals should therefore 
reflect these responsibilities : 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, recommends that: 


Salaries 


1. Salaries for elementary school principals be 
based on a written schedule. 

2. Salaries for all principals—element: ry, jun- 
ior high, and senior high school—be deter- 

mined under the provisions of the same 

schedule. 

Salary schedules for school principals pro- 
vide for a substantial ratio differential over 
the maximum salaries paid teachers. 

4. Advanced preparation and administrative ex- 
perience be recognized in the salary sched- 
ule for principals. 


we 





5. Services and duties required for the prin- 
cipal extending beyond the regular school 
vear be recognized and compensated. 
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— NEWS 
. LOCAL- STATE-NATIONAL 


State and Loeal 


SURVEY OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Early this winter, the national Department 
made a survey of the activities of state elemen- 
tary school principals associations. Responses 
were received from 48 organizations, including 
two associations in one state. Alaska, the District 
of Columbia, Georgia, and Hawaii did not par- 
ticipate. 
of the survey. 

Membership—Memberships reported for the 
survey were based on estimates for the end of the 
membership | vear. variation in the 
size of state elementary school principals associa- 
tions. The smallest, New Hampshire, has approxi- 
mately 
about 3,200 members. 
500. Taken in total, the membership of all the or- 
ganizations included in this survey is 23,652. For 
the states reporting in both this and a 1951 sur- 
vey, there has been about a 50 percent increase 


These are some of the major findings 


There is wide 


so members; the largest is California with 
The average size is about 


in membership in the last eight years. 

Dues—State association dues range from none 
(in Nevada) to $10 in California and New York. 
The majority are between $2 and $5. Thirty- 
seven associations reported liisaiatiia about 
their dues in both 1951 and 1959. Of these, 26 
have increased dues since 1951 and have kept 
them stationary. The average increase among all 
37 organizations during this period was 97 per- 
cent. 

Relation to state education association—All but 
seven of the organizations reporting are affiliated 
in one way or another with their state educa- 
tion association. Most of the groups indicating 
an “independent” status maintain close informal 
contacts with the state education association. 
NO. 7 MAY 
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Officers—Of the 48 associations reporting, 20 
elect their officers in the spring, 16 in the fall, 
and 6 in the winter months of December, Jan- 
uary, and February. Most state officers serve a 
one-year term. In all but twelve states, the state 
representative to the national Department is a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

Meetings—Each of the state organizations 
holds at least one meeting a year. Twenty have 
one statewide conference each year, 20 have two, 
and eight have three or more. Most groups hold 
their meetings in the spring or fall. A number of 
state associations reported that they are planning 
workshop programs for the summer of 1959, all 
to be cosponsored by a university or college in 
the state. These vary in duration from several 
days to two, three, or four weeks. 

Publications—All but three groups reported 
that they issue a newsletter ty pe of publication. 
Although varying considerably in size, content, 
and technical make- up, they ‘all serve the pur- 
pose of a medium for the exchange of ideas and 
news. In addition, several groups publish results 
of research studies, conference summaries, year- 
books, or the like. , 

Executive secretary—Seven state organizations 
reported that they 
tary. California has a full-time executive secre- 
tary. New York’s executive secretary works one- 
fourth time for the elementary school principals 
Massachusetts, 


have a paid executive secre- 


association. Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, 
their secretaries for less than one-fourth time. 
In addition, Minnesota reported that the employ- 
ment of a part-time executive secretary is cur- 
rently under consideration. 


and Wisconsin employ 


vt 
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National Department 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


At the Executive Committee meeting in Los 
Angeles, March 5-6, the Nominating Committee 
for the next election of officers was selected. The 
following persons have been asked to serve on 
the Committee: 


Norman R. Clayton, 410 Woodward Drive, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Wheatley J. Taylor, Route 2, Box 772, Ogden, 
Utah 

Opal Eversole, 1426 West Eighth Street, Free- 

ort, Texas 

Martha C. Goodrich, 88 High Street, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont 

Mamie Reed, go60 Ladue Road, St. Louis 
County, Missouri 


The Nominating Committee will meet in Sep- 
tember to select candidates for the 1960 ballot. 
State and local elementary principals associations 
and individual members of the Department may 
send recommendations of persons to be considered 
as candidates to any member of the Committee. 


SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Elementary school principals will be interested 
ina forthcoming publication of the United States 
Office of Education, scheduled for appearance in 
the fall. It will present the results of a national 
survey of public elementary school organization 
and administration, conducted by Stuart FE. Dean, 
Specialist in Elementary School Administration, 
of the Office staff. 

The report, based upon a scientific national 
sample, will present a summary of the status of 
present practices in elementary school adminis- 
tration, as well as a discussion of emerging fu- 
ture trends in this field. In addition to the na- 
tional summaries, the data will also be presented 
on the bases of both geographical regions and 
population groups of the United States. Such 
topics as grouping policies, reporting and promo- 
tional practices, changes in the role of the princi- 
pal, double sessions, and problem areas for the 
principal will be discussed. This report will be 
available both through the Government Printing 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice-Hall 


| PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
\#) ‘IN THE ELEMENTARY 


2 SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


by ARTHUR G. MILLER, Boston University and VIRGINIA 
WHITCOMB, Physical Education teacher, Weston, Mass. 





Carefully selected activities, clearly described and logi- 
cally organized, are the heart of this guide to the ele- 
mentary school physical education program. All the 
materials have been tested by the authors in their 
personal teaching experience. Organizational and ad- 
ministrative principles and techniques used in con- 
ducting the elementary physical education program 
are described. 


331 pages Pub. 1957 


feet 
/./ A TEACHER’S 
key PROFESSIONAL GUIDE 


by NOLAN C. KEARNEY, Assistant Superintendent, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Public Schools 


Text price $5.00 


This book merits a place of honor in the current lit- 
erature of education. For it is exclusively about teachers 
—their jobs, their paychecks, their ambitions, their 
human relations, their legal rights, their role in the 
community and in American society at large. It is at 
once a tribute to the classroom teacher, and a critique 
of his profession. 


358 pages Pub. 1958 Text price $5.75 


3 EDUCATION AS A 
~». PROFESSION 
by MYRON LIEBERMAN, Yeshiva University 


Here is the first major attempt to bring together the 
materials needed for a critical study of education as a 
profession. The text provides a fresh point of departure 
for study of major educational issues. To shed light on 
the problems, the author did extensive research outside 
of the usual sources. 


540 pages Pub. 1956 Text price $6.75 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: BOX 903 








+ PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Office and the Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 


The 17th annual summer conference for ele- 
mentary school principals will be held on the 
campus of Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, July 6-17, 1959. The theme of 
the two-week workshop will be “Administrative 
Leadership for the Changing School Program.” 
Joint sponsors of the conference are the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, the 
Michigan Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and the College of Education, Michi- 
gan State U niversity. 

The daily program during the workshop will 
include a general session (colloquium), followed 
by a discussion session, and a seminar meeting. 
Each participant will choose from among 12 semi- 
nars dealing with the following topics: 


e Let’s Face the Issues for the Next Decade 
e The Cost of Programs Over the Next Decade 


Y CONTINENTAL 


@ CARBON 
cy rm MASTERS 
117 TITLES 


for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


Pre-printed 









Kindergarten Through Grade 9 
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{ 
ENGLISH — Grades 1 to 9 
PHONICS — Grades 1! to 5 t 
SEASONS — Elementary ' 
SCIENCE — Grades 1! to 6 - 
ARITHMETIC — Grades | to 8 ‘ 
READING READINESS i 
OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 1 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Grades 1! to 6 ' 
HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades | to 3 
HEALTH — Junior High \ 
GUIDANCE — Junior High ' 
1 
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Write For Complete Catalog Ww 
of 117 Liquid Duplicating Titles = 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS, Jue. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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e Changing Values in the Years Ahead 

e Primary Responsibilities of the Elementary 
School 

e Communication Problems and the Schools 

e Grouping . . . For What? 

e Characteristics of Good Leadership 

e Relationship of Program to Living 

e Relationship of Instructional Materials to Ed- 
ucational Program 

e The Extension of the Educational Program 

e Selecting, Working With, and Evaluating 
Personnel 

e Evaluation of Instruction 


Conference participants will receive three term 
hours of graduate credit. The total cost of the 
program, including double room, linens, most 
meals, tuition, and coffee breaks, is $120. A regis- 
tration fee of $8 will also be charged. 

For additional information, write either the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, or the Dean, College of Education, Michi- 
gan State University. 





RAINBOW RHYTHM 
RECORDS 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by 


NORA BELLE EMERSON 
THOS. E. McDONOUGH, SR. 


Creative Activities 


for Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 


ANIMAL IMITATIONS 

ELEMENTARY SKILLS 

FOLK GAMES 

MIMETICS 

RHYTHM STORIES 

SONGS 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 RPM 


Send for catalogue 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia 




















NEW 


and worth reading 





About three years ago, the Aluminum Company 
of America sponsored a writing project that would 
attempt to describe in a non- technical manner the 
very technical subject of constructing a new school 
building. The project was placed in the hands of a 
competent editor who was backed by an outstand- 
ing consultative group of educators, architects, and 
engineers. The editor and his —. were given 
freedom, “with no strings attached,” to produce a 
volume to help lay citizens a slo! the com- 
plexities which are involved in creating a new edu- 

cational facility. 

Readers are assured in the foreword of School- 
house by Alcoa president, Frank L. Magee, that the 
book is not “a selling device for aluminum.” Mr. 
Magee’s words have significance in pondering the 
relationship that should exist between the complex 
business and industrial system of this country and 
its equally complex educational system. He states, 
“As soon as you become a corporation, you acquire 
certain responsibilities. Some of them are set by law. 
Others are not, but are almost as compelling be- 
cause they are conventional—they are what a com- 
munity has learned to expect of a modern or- 
ganization. But beyond these set responsibilities, a 
corporation soon ‘finds itself acquiring additional 
ones ... A corporation is like a person. It sensibly 
cares about the future that it shares with the whole 
country.” 

Mr. Magee’s cautions about the use of the book 
have significance, also. He states: “This book is not 
a book on how to design a school (or how to pro- 
gram education). It is not a book of answers. Rather, 
it is a tool, intended to help vou find the answers 
for yourself. Today’s skimping is likely to be 
tomorrow's expense in upkeep and maintenance 
Children are more than statistics.” 

Schoolhouse takes the reader through the total 
process of constructing a school. It begins at the 
“thinking it over” stage and ends with illustrative 
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materials describing the design and character of 
school buildings that have been erected in all parts 
of America. Approaches for involving members of 
the community in planning for a new school are 
presented. To avoid conflict situations it recom- 
mends that community members be involved as in- 
dividuals and not as delegates of any particular com- 
munity group. Down-to-earth suggestions are given 
on how to raise funds. The discussion of how to 
work with “the town’s opinion-makers” is especially 
provocative. So, too, are the comments concerning 
“certain basic truths about persuasion.” Some of 
these bear repeating in this review. 


“—It is rarely facts, more often feelings, which 
insinuate themselves into a voter’s consciousness. 
“—Facts ... which disturb the voter’s preconcep- 
tions do not easily get through to him... . 
“—People more readily accept information on 
matters they are already interested in. 
“—Man still takes his influence most directly 
from personal contact from his fellow man. 
“There are, in any community, certain individ- 
uals who are more important than others, in that 
they exert influence on those around them. . . .” 


The suggestions made in Schoolhouse relating to 
the planning and fund raising processes for new 
school facilities are practical even to the point of 
suggesting searching questions that might blunt the 
angry challenge of an indignant man at a bond issue 
meeting so that the discussion can be directed to- 
ward positive channels. 

From its beginning discussions related to the hu- 
man aspects that must be considered, Schoolhouse 
moves to the technical part of the school construc- 
tion process. In these chapters the school site and its 
climate, the structure, acoustics and wiring, furni- 
ture, heating and plumbing are all discussed. The 
complexities of these technical subjects are simpli- 
fied and should serve to promote greater under- 
standing among both professional educators and lay 
citizens. In the fall of this year members of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
will receive a new vearbook on school facilities 
which is being developed to help elementary school 
principals better understand the school building 
process. Certainly Schoolhouse and the new year 
book will be very useful companions in our educa 
tional literature. 

The discussion in Schoolhouse concerning opin 
ion- making i in a community can be extended by the 
reading of a new volume bv Neal Gross, Who Runs 
Our Schools? This publication is significant because 
it relates to a research process by which the tools of 
social science are applied to problems in education. 
We have talked and written much in recent years 
about the inter-disciplinary approach to the solution 
of educational problems. Dr. Gross has applied his 
broad training and experience as a sociologist to the 
very important subject of the influence that vari- 
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ous individuals and community groups have upon 
school policies and programs. 

The study conducted by Dr. Gross involved 50 
percent of the school superintendents in the state of 
Massachusetts and their school board members. Per- 
sonal interviews made. with these people were the 
principal approach used in the study. Dr. Gross as- 
serts, “No other groups exert more influence upon 
public education than school board members and 
superintendents.” He cautions, however, that “the 
judgments and opinions of these educational deci- 
sion-makers are not necessarily ‘the last word’ 
garding the problems which they face or the prob- 
lems of the public schools.” Dr. Gross’ report is 
courageous because it attempts to analyze the opin- 
ions of school superintendents on such matters as 
“who blocks the public schools?” The chapter head- 
ings of Who Runs Our Schools? in themselves will 
provoke interest in the volume. In addition to “Who 
Blocks the Public Schools?” other chapters are 
titled: “What Holds Our Superintendents Back?” 
“Who Supports the Public Schools?” “Who Applies 
What Kind of Pressures?” “Who Is Subjected to 
Pressures?” “Why Do People Want Be School 
Board Members?” 

The final chapter on “what can be done?” is 
especially important because it attempts to suggest 
approaches to solution of a series of basic problems 
confronting American public schools. This chapter 
looks at the membership of local school boards and 
the central importance of this body in the school 
structure. It makes suggestions on how more school 
board members can be obtained who clearly under- 
stand their rights and obligations and who view 
their jobs as positions of great civic responsibility. 
The problem of improving educational leadership is 
also discussed. In no way does the author ignore the 
excellent contribution being made by these key edu- 
cational figures, but sound suggestions are made for 
the improvement of their effectiveness. How to 
handle pressures is another focus of this chapter 
as is the age-old problem of adequate finances. 

Most elementary school principals are placed 
the position at times of trying to explain American 
public education. In fact, most principals should be 
creating opportunities to do this. Dr. George Bere- 
day is the co-editor of a book that will provide 
helpful background for this interpretive responsibil- 
ity. Public Education in America was edited by Dr. 
Bereday and Luigi Volpicelli, an Italian educator. 
The publication contains articles written by 17 edu- 

cational leaders in America designed to give a com- 
prehensive overview of our public education system 
to students in other countries, particularly Traly. 
The articles in this book include subjects ranging 
from the philosophical aspects of education to such 
practical components as audio-visual instruction. 
In their volume the co-editors find a unity and 
continuity of ideas discussed by the various writers. 
They state: “Though they speak with many voices 
the pages of this work testify to an essential identity 
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permeating the different views and interests of 
Americans. It gives expression to the firm belief that 
American education is here to stay. Its breathtaking 
diversity of practice and its inspiring unity of pur- 
pose are but the two sides of the same medal. Funda- 
mentally no American would want to deny educa- 
tional opportunity to other Americans. All want the 
most for all. Equally no American will suffer the 
control of education to be taken out of the hands of 
the American people. Through local leadership and 
vision the new educational needs will continue to 
mold the schools.” 

Dr. R. Freeman Butts states in his article, “Basic 
Features of American Education,” that “diversity is 
one of the basic features of American education.” 
This statement is supported in the very recent re- 
port by Dr. James Conant on his study of the com- 
prehensive high school in America. This diversity is 
protected by our educational structure which per- 
mits most major educational decisions to be made at 
the local level. Federal and state action relative to 
education in America has supported this prerogative 
of a community to make its own educational deci- 
sions within limits assuring equal educational op- 
portunity for all children and youth. Dr. Butts sets 
forth three goals of American education—scholar- 
ship, self- dev elopment, and social responsibility— 
and stresses that all three of these objectives should 
be kept in balance in the educational program. He 
explains to his readers from other countries that 
American people have great faith in public educa- 
tion as a means of attaining these goals and lists the 
various factors that characterize a public school. 

Other writers in this volume discuss the future of 
the common school, private schools, colleges, reli- 
gion in education, curriculum, the immigrant, social 
classes and other educational matters of central im- 
portance. It concludes with a discussion by Dr. 
William O. Stanley of change and continuity in 
American education. He discusses the educational 
problems of the public school in America and gives 
reasons for their complexity. He expects that the 
controversy over public education in the United 
States will continue and that “the ultimate effect 
will be to strengthen and improve the American 
public school system.” 

Bibliographic information concerning the books 
that have been discussed follows: 


McQuade, Walter (editor). S< ‘eerie New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1958. 271 p. 


Gross, Neal. Who Runs Our Schools? New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1958. 195 p. 


Bereday, George A. F., and Volpicelli, Luigi (edi- 
tors). Public Education in America. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 212 p. 


JosEPH LAssoIr 


Book Review Editor 
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May 7-10: Biennial Convention, North Central 
Division. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


June 23-27: Annual National Conference, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. University of 
Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas. 


June 28-July 3: Annual Convention, National 
Education Association. St. Louis, Missouri. 


omin 


> Events 


July 6-17: Summer Conference on Elementary 
Education, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, and Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. East Lansing, Michi- 


gan. 

July 19-August 7: Leadership Skills Workshop, 
National Training Laboratories, Division of 
Adult Education Service, NEA. Bethel, Maine. 


August 17-19: Annual Summer Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


March 26-30, 1960: Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. St. 





Louis, Missouri. 


July 6-10: Public Relations Seminar, National 
School Public Relations Association, NEA. 
Washington, D. ie 


March 18-22, 1961: Annual Meeting, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 


The World Children Live In 


JACKSON—SCARR Y—BECKER 








AROUND THE 


WORLD 


An attractive series of five enrichment books 
for the primary grades. 


Work 


! 1 omes ooo 






Appealing new photographs are combined 
with simple, happy prose to portray the child’s 
own world—in the United States and some 
fifty foreign countries. 


EXCELLENT TEACHING SUGGESTIONS FOR EACH BOOK 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Chicago Dallas 
San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


BY DAWSON ° ZOLLINGER ° MILLER ° FOLEY ° CONNELL 


See for yourself its exceptional features, including guided 
growth in all the basic skills . . . interest-sustaining content 
... modern design . . . complete aids to teaching. 


FOURTH EDITION successfully provides the pupil with 
something to say or write about—through a rich, contemporary-fla- 
vored program which trains thoroughly in skills of planning, observing, listening, read- 


ing for information, and thought organization (note-taking, outlining, etc.). 


FOURTH EDITION successfully helps the pupil to 
express his ideas and information effectively. Along with the 


rich store of facts and ideas gained by the pupil comes increasing power to express him- 
self. Oral expression is stressed. Practical and creative forms of written expression are 
taught and practiced and then systematically retaught. Grammar, usage, and other 
technical skills of language are presented-in a strong program directed toward the im- 


provement of expression. 


For the pupil and teacher, the attractive format provides effective use of 
color as a teaching aid; it takes every advantage of modern design and illustration. For 
the teacher, the complete Teacher's Edition saves teaching time and enriches and indi- 


vidualizes the program. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY ‘ersersensisn, wow vor 


Chicago + Boston : Atlanta + Dallas + Berkeley 
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(Janet D. Harris)—May 1959 

Handwriting—And the Classroom Environment 
(Helen L. Ferslev)—Feb. 1959 
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(See Intercultural Education) 
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Are You an Instructional Leader? (Dayton Benja 
min)—April 1959 

Comparative Education—Notes on Articles (J. A. 

Lauwerys)—Oct. 1958 

Establishing Conditions for Effective Learning 
(Robert A. Luke )—Dec. 1958 

I Never Have Time To Read (John Sternig) 
Oct. 1958 
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EDUCATION OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL USA 
Egypt—From Egypt (A. El-Koussy )—Oct. 1958 
India— 
—Art and Art Education in India (Prabha 
Sahasrabudhe )—April 1959 
—From India (Prem Kirpal ) 
Russia— 
—Preparation of Soviet School Administra- 
tors (Herbert C. Rudman)—April 1959 
—Rubles for Education (Lucile Lindberg ) 
—April 1959 
—Russians, the Scientists, and American 
Education, The (William Clark Trow) 
Dec. 1958 
ENTRANCE AGE 
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tion Policies—Dec. 1958 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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Gifted and the Retarded in Historical Perspective, 


The (Walter W. Cook)—Dec. 1958 
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GROUPING 


Establishing Conditions for Effective Learning 
(Robert A. Luke)—Dec. 1958 

Gifted and the Retarded in Historical Perspective, 

The (Walter W. Cook)—Dec. 1958 

Grouping Children for Instruction (Helen Hay 
Heyl \—Dec. 1958 

Helping Teachers With Grouping (Clara L. Pitts) 
—Dec. 1958 


H 
HANDWRITING 

Handwriting and Child Development (Lawrence 
a. Smith)—Feb. 1959 

Handwriting—And the Classroom Environment 
(Helen L. Ferslev)—Feb. 1959 

Handwriting in the Primary Program (Levin B. 
Hanigan and Grace Hildebrand)—Feb. 
1959 

Handwriting Thirty Years Ago—Feb. 1959 

Improving the Handw riting Program (Fred King) 
Feb. 1959 

Philadelphia Handwriting Story, The (Ida Kra- 
vitz )—Feb. 1959 

Principal and Handwriting Instruction, The (Rob- 
ert J. Shockley)—Feb. 1959 

Standards for Instruction in the Elementary School 
(Helen Hay Heyl)—May 1958 

Suggestions for the Lefties (Harold D. Drum- 
mond )—Feb. 1959 

Typewriter as an Instructional Tool, The—What 
Research Says (Bertis E. Capehart and 
Margaret McNish)—Feb. 1959 

What Direction—Elementary Education? (Roma 
Gans)—May 1959 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


Principal, the Teacher, and Human Relations, The 
(I. J. Diamond)—April 1959 


| 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
Are You an Instructional Leader? (Dayton Ben- 


jamin )—April 1959 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
Art and Art Education in India (Prabha Sahasra- 
budhe)—April 1959 
Comparative Education—Notes on Articles (J. A. 
Lauwerys)—Oct. 1958 
Educational Assumptions in the United Kingdom: 
How Relevant Are They for Other 
Countries? (Charles Madge Oct. 1958 
From Egypt (A. El-Koussy )-—Oct. 1958 
From India (Prem Kirpal)—Dec. 1958 
From the United States (Michael Chiappetta)— 
Feb. 1959 
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Preparation of Soviet School Administrators (Her- 
bert C. Rudman)—April 1959 

Program of UNESCO, The—Dec. 1958 

Rubles for Education (Lucile Lindberg)—April 
1959 

Russians, the Scientist, and American Education, 
The (William Clark Trow)—Dec. 1958 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
(See Handwriting, Spelling, Typewriting, et cet- 
era) 


P 
PRINCIPALSHIP, THE 

(See also 37th Yearbook of Dept., The Elemen- 
tary School Principalship—A Research 
Study, 259 p., Sept. 1958) 

Administration and Supervision 

And How About You? (Ruth Andersen Allen)— 
Feb. 1959 

Are You an Instructional Leader? (Dayton Ben- 
jamin)—April 1959 

Helping Teachers with Grouping (Clara L. Pitts) 
—Dec. 1958 

Improving Decision-Making with Groups (Gor- 
don L. Lippitt)—Oct. 1958 

Preparation of Soviet School Administrators (Her- 
bert C. Rudman)—April 1959 

Principal and Handwriting Instruction, The (Rob- 
ert J. Shockley )—Feb. 1959 

Principal and the Art Program, The (Frank Bach 
and Reino Randall)—April 1959 

Principal, the Teacher, and Human Relations, 
The (I. J. Diamond)—April 1959 

—E valuation of 

And How About You? (Ruth Andersen Allen)— 
Feb. 1959 

Preparation for 

Cooperation for Competence Oct. 1958, Feb., 

April 1959 


PROMOTION POLICIES 


If You’re Interested in Entrance Age and Promo- 
tion Policies—Dec. 1958 


Ss 


SELECTION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
(See also 37th Yearbook of Dept., The Elementary 
School Principalship—A Research Study, 
259 p., Sept. 1958) 
If You're Interested in Selection Policies—April 
1959 
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SPELLING 


Afraid To Write? Or Afraid To Spell? (H. Frank 
Bradford )—May 1959 

F Is for Friday (Mary F. Martin)—May 1959 

Full Speed Ahead for Written Communication 
(Janet D. Harris)\—May 1959 

Spelling as a School Subject: A Brief History 
(Jean S. and Paul R. Hanna)—May 1959 

Spelling: Diagnosis and Remediation (James A. 
Fitzgerald )—May 1959 

Teaching Spelling—Have You Tried These Tech- 
niques?—May 1959 

With Vast Delight, He Spells (Gertrude S. 
Gantz)—May 1959 


STANDARDS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Standards for Instruction in the Elementary 
School (Helen Hay Heyl)—May 1959 

What Direction—Elementary Education? (Roma 
Gans)—May 1959 


SUPERVISION 
And How About You? (Ruth Andersen Allen) 
—Feb. 1959 
Are You an Instructional Leader? (Dayton Ben- 
jamin)—April 1959 


Helping Teachers with Grouping (Clara L. Pitts 
—Dec. 1958 

Improving Decision-Making with Groups (Gor- 
don L. Lippitt )—Oct. 1958 

Principal and Handwriting Instruction, The (Rob- 
bert J. Shockley )—Feb. 1959 

Principal, the Teacher, and Human Relations, The 
(I. J. Diamond )—April 1959 

Role of the Art Teacher, The (Wilbur A. Yauch 
—April 1959 


T 


TEXTBOOKS 
Principal and the Textbook, The (Wesley H. 


Carlson )—Oct. 1958 


TYPEWRITING 


Typewriter as an Instructional Tool, The—What 
Research Says (Bertis E. Capehart and 
Margaret McNish)—Feb. 1959 


U 
UNITED NATIONS 
Program of UNESCO, The—Dec. 1958 








ANATOMICALLY ACCURATE 


MINIATURE HUMAN SKELETON 


In Durable, Washable Synthetic Bone 
Designed Especially for the High School 
Biology « Physiology « Health « Safety « 
First-Aid and Physical Education Courses. 

Weighs Less Than 20 Pounds 
Only 26 Inches Tall 


¢ A Wooden Case And Plastic Cover Are Included 


ZKS10. MINIATURE SKELETON. The 


ZK500. MINIATURE SKELETON, skeleton is the same as ZKS500, but the 
Painted. The muscular origins are painted muscular origins and insertions are not 
in red, and the muscular insertions are in painted, Many teachers prefer to paint the 
blue on one side of the skeleton. Complete, muscular insertions and origins themselves, 
with wooden case, plastic skeleton cover, and the surfaces of these skeletons readily 
ind illustrated key card. Each, $137.00 accept paint. Complete with attractive 

wooden case, illustrated key card, and 

plastic cover. Each, $115.00 


Write for Complete Circular 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Division of Welch Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1880 

1515 SEDGWICK STREET, DEPT. EP, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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Elementary School Science 
Bulletin 














* Eligible for purchase under the National Defense Education Act (Public 
Law 85-864), if included in a local project approved by the department of 
education of the state. 


This is the only periodical devoted to the Contents of the Elementary School Science 
teaching of elementary science. Teachers of Bulletin include: 
grades one through six should not miss its F ‘ 
oS Miia sae ; e Articles on elementary science teach- 
timely suggestions. In addition to useful arti- ‘ 
’ . _ ; ing problems grades 1-6 
cles, the Elementary School Science Bulletin 


lists publications, audio-visual aids, and meet- ¢ How-to-do-it ideas 
ings of interest to elementary teachers. @ Lists of science books for children 


@ References for teachers 


Three Subscription Plans: e Descriptions of new and low cost teach- 
ing material 
Individual Subscriptions — $1.00 per year 
e Up-to-date science information 

Group Subscriptions —- 50c per year for 
five or more to the same address (mini- @ { issues a vear: published September 
mum order $2.50 a 
7 ye gaa through April 
Bulk Subscriptions — 40c per year shipped 
for local re-distribution to teachers (mini- 


~*~ mum order $40.00) Oliel-mincluik 


National Science Teachers Association 
A department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(Make checks payable to the National Science Teachers Association) 








BALL GAMES 
FOR GIRLS... 


as well as boys 


FIRST GRADE 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


SERIALS SECTION 


MAIN LIBRARY 
| ALABAWA POLYTECHNIC INST 


AUBURA ALA EP 47-48 


‘ 
~ 
; 


SAFE- eT “PLAY EQUIPMENT 
proves well adapted to 


girls’ activities 
The lightness and resilience of Polyeth- 
ylene Safe-T-Play equipment is proving 
uniquely valuable for girls’ activities. 
The Safe-T-Bat, for example, helps 
materially to overcome natural inept- 
ness and to promote early coordination 
of hand and eye. The short flight of Fun 
Ball (whether thrown or batted) holds 
play to limited areas girls easily cover. 


Active, exciting games, ranging from / FOR INDOORS AND 


simplified Softball to safe LaCrosse, are 
played without strenuous exertion. All 
age levels participate, from first grade ALL CONFINED AREAS 
through high school. Scoop (shown in use above) and Safe-T-Bat (shown 
YOUR OWN BOWLING ALLEY in use at left above) are full size equipment; the 
IN ANY VACANT AREA bat is 30 inches long for example. The special 
properties of Polyethylene make this equipment 
In 5 minutes, in any unused corridor, challenging to high school students of both sexes 
lunch room, gym ...orona playground while being SAFE and suitable for children in the 
or even a sidewalk ... you can set up a 
regulation bowling game that is safe first grades. 


and noiseless yet fully skilled, with 
Bowlite the Polyethylene bowling game ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
OR WRITE TO COSOM INDUSTRIES 


with full size ball and pins. 


cally 6016 WAYZATA BLVD. 
CosO Mi ee; INDUSTRIES, INC. MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 








